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Anonymous Heroes—- 


Background History 
and Social Responsibility 


“Three cheers, Maltbie. Once 
again you hit a home run 


for us. Your talented team skillfully 
executed and installed our new 
exhibit on time and on budget. 


Ted Spencer, Curator 


@ 
It’ S ad Winner. 99 National Baseball Hall of Fame & Museum 
8 Cooperstown, NY 











Baseball’s exciting showcase, the 
Baseball Hall of Fame & Museum in 
Cooperstown, New York, is dedicated to 
the glories of America’s most beloved 
sport and to the greatest heroes of the 
game. Founded in 1939 as a museum of 
just 1500 square feet, it has grown and 
expanded many times, adding special 
subject galleries, wings, a theater and a 
library. Now encompassing nearly 
50,000 square feet, it houses the stuff 
that baseball dreams are made of— 
educating and entertaining over 
350,000 visitors annually. 


Maltbie’s involvement in a dozen 
different projects at Cooperstown over 
14 years has been deep and dedicated. 
Just as it has been for over 85 museum 
clients, spanning 30 years. 


For more information about our 


museum capabilities and services, 
708 Fellowship Roe Mt. Laurel, NJ 08054 contact Charles M. Maltbie, Jr., by 


Phone 609/234-0052 Fax 609/234-0760 phone or by fax. 
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want to provide them with what we believe is 


the most comprehensive D&O Insurance 
available. Offered as an AAM Member 


0 
JPPICC CSS Benefit, this coverage is offered by members 
of the Chubb Group of Insurance Companies 
| | { 0 who provide D&O Insurance for over 35,000 
O 3] Are their personal assets at risk? The 
answer is yes. And D&O Insurance can 


non-profit organizations nationwide. 
; 3 
experti GS eC help protect those personal assets. 








3] Ts your current coverage broad enough to 
insure your board’s peace of mind? After 
all, they will have other important issues 
to contend with. 








©) Will Good Samaritan laws provide 
adequate protection? They do not provide 
coverage for the organization, which is 
often named in law suits. Nor do they 
cover compensated individuals (1.e., the 
Executive Director and employees). 


—p: Find out how you can enjoy the most complete 
ssOciation 
of Museums -—s CQVerage available. 


Huntington T. Block Insurance Agency, Inc. 


A Rollins Hudig Hall Company 
1120 20th Street, NW Washington, DC * 202/223-0876 « 1-800-432-7465 Toll Free * Fax 202/223-8473 


HUNTINGTON T. BLOCK 
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Freer Gallery of Art 
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Virginia Air and Space Center 





The choice of museum professionals, designers, and architects for 
custom exhibits and audio-visual systems for over forty years. 
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Cover: Migratory Cotton Picker, Eloy, Ariz., black and white photograph, 
|940, by Dorothea Lange. Above: A Montgomery, Ala., bus, similar to the 
one where Rosa Parks stood her ground four decades ago, is on display at 
the National Civil Rights Museum in Memphis. See page 44. 
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Bombardment: 
The Sequel 


It’s been nearly 50 years since the Unit- 
ed States dropped two A-bombs on 
Japan, ending World War II and spark- 
ing intense controversy on the ethics of 
using atomic power for military pur- 
poses. Now the Smithsonian Institution 


finds itself embroiled in another—and 
related—debate on how to exhibit the 
aircraft that dropped the bomb on 
Hiroshima. 

During the past decade, the Smith- 
sonian’s National Air and Space Muse- 
um in Washington, D.C., has spent 
some 35,000 hours of labor and about 
$1 million restoring the Enola Gay, the 
B-29 that dropped the first atomic 
bomb on Aug. 6, 1945. In May 1995, the 
museum plans to display the forward 
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fuselage of the aircraft as a central fea- 
ture of an exhibit on the atomic bomb 
and the end of the war. Never before 
has the famous plane been displayed in 
a museum. 

World War II veterans had gotten 
wind several years ago of the museum’s 
intention to display the aircraft, and 
some protested plans to place it in an 
exhibit that both explored in depth the 


effects of the bombing on the Japanese 
and raised philosophical questions 
about such a use of atomic power. Since 
the Air Force Association (AFA) 
reviewed a copy of the exhibit script this 
January, such objections have grown in 
intensity and number. 

The AFA, a Virginia-based nonprofit 
organization, took the position that the 
planned exhibition lacked balance and 
historical context, was designed to play 
on emotions, and was “part of an estab- 





lished pattern in which the Smithsonian 
intentionally depicts U.S. military air- 
power in a negative way.” A six-page 
article on the exhibit in the April issue 
of the AFA’s Air Force Magazine said 
that the Committee for the Restoration 
and Display of the Enola Gay, a group 
of World War II B-29 veterans, had col- 
lected some 8,000 signatures on a peti- 
tion asking the Smithsonian to “display 





Exhibiting the Enola Gay: looking for the fine 
line between celebration and condemnation. 
the aircraft properly or turn it over to a 
museum that will do so.” Following 
both the publication of the magazine 
article and a resulting flurry of media 
attention, the AFA reports, veterans 
“bombarded” Congress with complaints 
about the federally funded exhibit. 

The $600,000 exhibit aims to place 
“the atomic bombings in Japan in a 
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broad historical context,” says curator 
Michael Neufeld. Delving into the caus- 
es and defining characteristics of the 
Pacific War, the exhibit, as planned in 
January, would discuss in depth the 
decision to develop and use atomic 
bombs, the two bombing missions, the - 
effects on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and 
the legacy of the event throughout the 
world. Portions of the exhibit would 
consider a series of “historical contro- 
versies’: Was a warning or demonstra- 
tion of the bomb possible? Was an 
invasion inevitable if the atomic bomb 
had not been dropped? Was the deci- 
sion to drop the bomb justified? The 
exhibit would also discuss the beginning 
of the nuclear arms race and the threat 
of nuclear war. 

Of perhaps greatest significance were 
plans to incorporate extensive pho- 
tographs, artifacts, and discussion relat- 
ing to the bombing’s effects on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki residents. So 
graphic are some of these images and 
descriptions that the January exhibit 
script began by urging parental discre- 
tion for young children. Plans called for 
displaying a schoolgirl’s lunchbox con- 
taining peas and rice reduced to carbon, 
photographs of flash-burn victims, and 
disturbing testimony from survivors on 
the loss of loved ones. 

The AFA stated that the January 
exhibit plans contained “major conces- 
sions to balance” lacking in previous 
versions. Still, the organization found 
an overly sympathetic attitude toward 
Japan’s plight. Air Force Magazine Edi- 
tor in Chief John T. Correll found one 
sentence particularly objectionable: 
“For most Americans, it was a war of 
vengeance. For most Japanese, it was a 
war to defend their unique culture 
against Western imperialism.” As a 
whole, Correll concluded, the exhibit 
“emphasizes the military aggressiveness 
of the United States and minimizes the 
aggressiveness of Japan.” 

A section called “A Fight to the Fin- 
ish” in these plans described “Japanese 
expansionism . . . marked by naked 
aggression and extreme brutality,” 
including the 1937 slaughter of tens of 
thousands of Chinese in Nanking. The 
script also refers to such atrocities 
wrought by Japanese troops as forced 
labor and biological experiments on 
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human victims. But when Correll tallied 
images in the script, he found 49 photos 
of Japanese casualties, as compared to 
three photos of American casualties; 25 
photos of Japanese women, children, 
and religious objects harmed by the 
blast; and 11 aggressive, anti-Japanese 
statements by Americans, as compared 
to one aggressive, anti-American state- 
ment by the Japanese. 

Thomas Crouch, chairman of the 
museum’s department of aeronautics, 
says that exhibit planners have tried to 
tell the whole story. “We’re looking at a 
turning point in this part of the centu- 
ry,” he says. “We’re encouraging visitors 
to think about what [the bombing] 
means.” The museum, he says, neither 
wanted to sidestep the difficult issues 
raised by atomic bombing nor depict 
the Japanese as innocent victims. 
Bockscar, the airplane that dropped the 
bomb on Nagasaki, is currently on dis- 
play at the U.S. Air Force Museum in 
Ohio, and Crouch says treatment of the 
bomb there is limited. “This is an 
attempt to move beyond that,” he says. 
On the other hand, the Air and Space 
Museum did not want to echo museum 
exhibits in Hiroshima that imply “the 
bomb dropped out of the clear blue sky 
one day,” curator Michael Neufeld says. 
“There’s no historic context of the war.” 

An exhibit advisory committee 
including some World War II veterans 
had approved of the January script, 
Crouch says. Nonetheless, the Air and 
Space Museum did make some changes 
this summer, largely in response to vet- 
erans’ complaints. The “core of the 
exhibit remains the same,” Crouch says, 
but it places more emphasis on Japanese 
ageression and atrocities at the begin- 
ning of the war and won't use as many 
gruesome bomb casualty photos. The 
title of the exhibit has been changed 
from “The Crossroads: The End of 
World War II, the Atomic Bomb and 
the Origins of the Cold War” to “The 
Last Act: The Atomic Bomb and the 
End of World War II.” The exhibit as 
currently planned is fair, Neufeld says: 
“It doesn’t celebrate the bombing, and 
it doesn’t condemn the bombing.” 

The AFA, however, is still not satis- 
fied. “The changes consist of point 
additions and deletions that do not, in 
the aggregate, shift the mass of the 
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exhibit appreciably,” the AFA’s Correll 
concluded in a June report. “It is still a 
partisan interpretation that I believe 
many Americans—and most veterans— 
will find objectionable.” Museum offi- 
cials, Correll said, “have seemed 
reluctant to accept the explanation that 
[the bombing] was a military action, 
taken to end the war and save lives.” 

Some veterans would prefer that the 
Enola Gay be exhibited by itself with 
only basic information about its former 
use. “I suggest that the Enola Gay be 
preserved and displayed properly, and 
alone, for all the world to see,” its com- 
mand pilot, Paul W. Tibbetts (who 
named the bomber after his mother), 
said in a speech this June at the Airmen 
Memorial Museum in Suitland, Md. 
“She should be presented as a peace 
keeper and as the harbinger of a Cold 
War kept from going ‘hot.’” Exhibit 
planners say that others have demanded 
that the museum show no photographs 
of the bomb’s aftermath in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

For museum officials, however, such 
suggestions are not viable. Visitors have 
come to expect the “positive reinforce- 
ment” of American aerospace endeay- 
ors, Crouch says. Traditionally, the Air 
and Space Museum has been a “pat-on- 
the-back kind of building,” he says. 
“We have always done that kind of 
thing very well.” But it’s impossible not 
to delve into the complexity of such 
issues as atomic bombing, he says: 
“There just isn’t any reasonable way 
you could do this exhibit without peo- 
ple being uncomfortable.” 

—Susannah Cassedy O'Donnell 





Owning the Bones 


When Simon Andre Pentzien of Neuss, 
Germany, read in the newspaper that a 
museum in the U.S. was selling 
dinosaur bones, he promptly drafted a 
letter to the Museum of Paleontology at 
the University of California at Berkeley. 

“I am 8 years old and love 
dinosaurs,” he wrote. “Would you 
please be so kind and send me one 
tooth of T-Rex? This is my greatest 
wish.” The staff at the museum was 
unable to mail Simon an actual tooth 
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from their newly acquired Cretaceous 
cast but they helped him sponsor one as 
part of a fund drive to defray the cost of 
the $80,000 Tyrannosaurus Rex replica. 
The skeleton will be exhibited in the 
museum’s new Valley Life Sciences 
Building. 

The “Own a Piece of the Rex” cam- 
paign, begun in the spring of this year, 
allows participants to sponsor parts of 
the 40-foot skeleton, to be assembled 
early this fall. Donors can spend 
between $20 for a chevron tail bone and 
$5,000 for the honor of owning the skull 
and jaws of the carnivore. According to 
Judy Scotchmoor, the museum’s public 
activities coordinator, the most popular 
bones are the reasonably priced 
chevrons, the $50 toes and claws, and 
the $25 teeth, all of which may be spon- 
sored by an unlimited number of 
donors. Those with T-Rex-sized budgets 
may prefer to invest in the $2,500 pelvis 
or the $750 femur (one of the giant leg 
bones). Bones such as these, which are 
priced over $100, may be sponsored 
only one time. 

Scotchmoor admits that the Berkeley 
museum was not the first to conduct 
this type of fund raiser. “I’d like to say 
the idea is an original one, but it’s not,” 
she said. “Other museums have done it 
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SYMA makes it so simple to show off. We have a 


in the past.” 
The Field Museum of Chicago held 
n “Own a Bone” campaign from April 
to December of 1993. It was “wildly suc- 
cessful,” according to Rodger Patience, 
the Field’s coordinator for development 
and external affairs. Donors sponsored a 
total of 8,600 bones of a Brachiosaurus, 
generating $135,620—one third of the 
cost of erecting the largest mounted 
dinosaur skeleton in the world. “Own a 
Bone” received an award from AAM’s 
Development and Membership Com- 
mittee for the finest fund-raising cam- 
paign of 1993. In addition, the Field 
gained 89 new individual and family 
memberships from campaign partici- 
pants. 

The Berkeley cast is a replica of a T- 
Rex skeleton discovered in Montana in 
1991, now housed at the Museum of the 
Rockies at Montana State University in 
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SYMA-SYSTEMS INC. 


180 Canal Rd., Fairless Hills, PA 19030-4304 
(215) 736-3200 FAX: (215) 736-3040 


Bozeman. It is one of the most complete 
ever unearthed of Tyrannosaurus Rex, 
who roamed what is now the central 
(Please turn to M Notes, page 27) 
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By SUS ANNAUH 


o Mr. and Mrs. Jim Stafford, Jr., 

4602 Homestead Drive in Prairie 

Village, Kans., was home from 
1954 to 1977. And to Marty and Patti 
Bauer, it was home for the past couple 
of years. To the nearby Johnson County 
Museum of History, however, the 1950s 
suburban house has become something 
more: a vehicle for teaching visitors 
about an important part of American 
history. 

Earlier this year, the Bauers moved 
from Prairie Village and donated their 
home to the museum, making the 
Johnson County Museums the first 
cultural institution in the U.S. to 
preserve and interpret a home 
from that era. Eventually the 
house will be part of a new per- 
manent exhibit, tentatively 
scheduled to open in 1998, on 
how families sought the 
“good life” in Johnson og 
County from 1820-1990.A 4g 
major portion of the 
exhibit will examine the 
American dream of a 
house in the suburbs. 
The two-bedroom 
ranch house is one of 
the “superartifacts 
of the modern 
period,” says 
Thomas Frye, 
exhibit consul- 
tant and Oak- 
land Museum history 
curator, because it reveals a 
wealth of information on middle-class 
family values and aspirations. 

Like so many American suburbs, 
Prairie Village boomed after the end of 
World War II, quickly becoming a bed- 
room community for Kansas City, Mo. 
While Johnson County was evolving by 
the turn of the century from an agricul- 
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tural community into a suburban haven 
for the wealthy and upper-middle class, 
it took several decades and 
major sociological 
change _ to 
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The 60,000th visitor to the Kansas City area's 
first all-electric model home was treated to a 
complimentary set of kitchen appliances. 


O’DONNELL 


attract droves of young, middle-class 
families. By 1950, there were 980 homes 
in Prairie Village, which received the 
National Association of Home Builders’ 
Award for the “best planned communi- 
ty development” in the United States. 
Large ranch houses on broad, tree-lined 
streets were—and still are—home 
to a predominantly white, 
middle-class pop- 
ulation. 
The house 
now sitting in 
the museum’s 
backyard looks a 
lot like its former 
neighbors: the 
frame structure has 
a partial brick veneer 
on the facade and a 
two-car attached 
garage. What makes it 
unique, however, is its 
origin. In 1953, Kansas 
City Power & Light (KCPL) 
built the house for $55,434 as 
a model home for research 
and exhibition. Even after the 
house closed to the public and 
the Staffords moved in, the elec- 
tric company continued to moni- 
tor the electric heat pump for two 
years. In return, Jim Stafford, an 
employee of KCPL, received a dis- 
count on his electric bills. 

“Your doorway to tomorrow .. . to 
better living today the electric way!” 
trumpeted an electric company newslet- 
ter announcing the opening of the first 
all-electric home in the Kansas City 
area. Visitors were lining up outside the 
model home “despite blustery weather,” 
the publication reported, to get a look 
at “electric residential luxury.” A family 
of five fortunate enough to be the 
60,000th visitors were treated to a pri- 
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vate tour and a complimentary set of 
electric kitchen appliances. 

An array of convenience features in 
the model home, all electrically pow- 
ered, were intended to show middle- 
class families how “happier and more 
healthful living” was promoted by mod- 
ern technology. “The interpretation 
won't be that this is typical,” says Janet 
Bruce Campbell, director of the John- 
son County Museums. “This is the 
dream—this is what people aspired to.” 

A ceiling spotlight in the dining 
room could simulate candlelight, an 
electronic eye operated “moonglow 
lighting” on floors at night, an electric 
opener could control the garage door 
from 200 feet away, and the bathroom 
boasted “built-in germicidal and fluo- 
rescent sunlamps.” The electric compa- 
ny boasted that the kitchen was 
“scientifically arranged to provide time- 
saving steps and the greatest conve- 
nience,” offering such modern features 
as a garbage disposal and indoor grill. 
The woman of the house could even 
monitor which lamps and appliances 
were in use throughout the house 


thanks to a special panel installed in the 
kitchen. 

The original furniture, too, was cho- 
sen because it was considered “progres- 
sive and modern in thinking,” 
Campbell says. The Kansas City depart- 
ment store, Emery, Bird, Thayer, fur- 
nished the home when it was open to 
the public. An inventory list donated to 
the museum describes an array of care- 
fully selected items, right down to the 
utensils in the kitchen and the tools in 
the garage. The model home boasted a 
streamlined couch and chairs, a built-in 
Sylvania radio, two paintings (a “sea 
scape” and a “rustic scene”), a brass 
smoking stand, 76 books, a set of the 
1953 Encyclopedia Brittanica, and two 
sterling silver compotes. 

While museum staff members have 
not yet been able to locate these original 
furnishings, they plan to work with the 
family of the original owners in their 
search for similar objects. The commu- 
nity at large will also be involved in a 
collection drive and in the museum’s 
effort to describe the neighborhood as it 
functioned four decades ago. 


This summer, the house traveled _ 
about 12 miles from Prairie Village to 
the museum’s grounds in Shawnee. 
There, it will open to visitors as a his- 
toric house museum, probably before 
the permanent exhibit makes its debut. 
Through guided tours of the home, 
Campbell says, visitors will be able to 
consider two important questions: 
“What is the American dream?” and 
“How close does reality come to that 
dream?” 

When many people think of the 
1950s, she says, they think of “Leave It 
to Beaver,” the popular television show 
that depicted the “perfect” American 
family. The museum, however, will be 
careful to stress that life in the 1950s 
suburbs was not always so idyllic. 

“There was a real undercurrent of 
discontent,” she says. “The suburbs 
were often based on racial exclusion, 
and many women were put into a 
lifestyle that wasn’t fulfilling to them.” 

Like the bevy of modern electric 
appliances in the model home, Ward 
and June Cleaver, she says, were just an 
ideal. 
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The clarinet played by 
legendary jazzman Frank Adams 


When you have classic pieces to preserve... 


trust them to Twelve Twenty. 


W August, 1978. Frank Adams was inducted into the 
Alabama Jazz Hall of Fame. And with him he brought a 
legacy of music legends. He studied under Birmingham’s 


famed Fess Whatley, and played sax and clarinet for Duke 
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ENTRUSTED:1220 


Ellington, Lucky Millinder, Tiny Bradshaw and Sun Ra. 


For details, circle #29 on the reply card. 


Drive, Nashville, TN 37211 ¥ (615) 333-1220 


W (800) 245-1220 W Fax (615) 331-7141 


To showcase Adams’ career and Alabama’s jazz era, the Hall 
of Fame called on 1220 Exhibits. From concept to completion, 


1220 offers the finest in custom museum 


exhibits — expert design 


and construction, 


artifact display and installation, even interactive video. When 


you have a classic to preserve, trust it to 1220. ® 3801 Vulcan 
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Barbara K. Gibbs to 
director, Cincinnati 
Art Museum. 


Nancy J. Glaser to 
museums division 
manager, Kentucky 
Historical Society, 
Frankfort. 


Claude Benoit to 
executive director, 
McCord Museum of 
Canadian History, 
Montreal, Quebec. 


Gary Kulik to 
director of the library, 
Winterthur Museum, 
Winterthur, Del. 


Betsy Gotbaum to 
executive director, 
New-York Historical 
Society, New York. 


Carey N. Walker to 
park superintendent, 
Old Washington 
Historic State Park, 
Washington, Ark. 


Jeffrey Strean to 
chief designer, 


Cleveland Museum of 
Art. 


Janice Lyle to 
executive director, 
Palm Springs Desert 
Museum, Palm 


Springs, Calif. 
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Jonathan P. Cox to 
vice president for 
collections, and James 
J. McCann to 
controller/business 
manager, Historical 
Society of 
Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia. 
Andrea Suddeth to 


curator, American 
Funeral Service 
Museum, Houston. 


Marian Christian 
Stevens to annual 
giving coordinator, 
Bill Bomar to Swan 
House administrator, 
and Lillian R. 
Gantsoudes to 
coordinator of 
volunteer staff, Atlanta 
Historical Society. 





Steven Klindt to 
executive director, 
Morris Museum, 
Morristown, N.J. 


Benjamin Duke Ill 
to vice president for 
development, 
Colorado Historical 
Society, Denver. 


Deborah J. Gilpin to 
executive director, 
Discovery Museums, 
Acton, Mass. 


Thomas A. Kayser 
to executive director, 
Gilmore-Classic Car 
Club of America 
Museum, Hickory 
Corners, Mich. 


Xiaoneng Yang to 
assistant curator of 
early Chinese art, 
Nelson-Atkins 
Museum of Art, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Joseph Ruzicka to 
associate curator of 
prints and drawings, 
Milwaukee Art 
Museum. 


Deborah Del Gais 
Muller to curator of 
Asian art, Museum of 
Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, 
Providence. 


Lynette Watts to 
volunteer coordinator, 


Arkansas Arts Center, 
Little Rock. 


John Buchanan to 
executive director, 
Portland Art Museum, 
Portland, Oreg. 


Margaret Blagg to 
director, Capitol 
Complex Visitors 
Center, Austin, Tex. 


James C. Rees to 
resident director, 
Historic Mount 
Vernon, Mount 
Vernon, Va. 


Roberta F. King to 
director of community 
relations, Grand 
Rapids Art Museum, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Michelle Crow- 
Dolby to historical 
agency consultant, 
Local History Office, 
Ohio Historical 
Society, Columbus. 


Dennis Power to 
director, Oakland 
Museum of California. 


Pat Purnell to 
director of education 
and exhibits, 
Children’s Museum of 


Memphis. 





Janice Cooper to 
supervisor of council 
programs/development 
associate, New England 
Aquarium, Boston. 


Steven J. 
Himmelrich to 
director of institutional 
advancement, 
Baltimore City Life 
Museums. 


Ed Merrell to 
executive director, 
Olmstead County 
Historical Society, 
Rochester, Minn. 


Ross G. Randall to 
deputy director for 
public relations and 
development, Gunston 
Hall Plantation, Mason 
Neck, Va. 
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Phelan Reed Fretz 
to vice president for 
the museum and 
public programs, 
Academy of Natural 
Sciences Museum, 
Philadelphia. 


Domenic J. lacono 
to associate director, 
University Art 
Collection, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, 
N.Y, 


Kathleen T. 
Harleman to 
associate director, 
Davis Museum and 
Cultural Center, 
Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Obituary: 


Mark E. Ouderkirk 
died of lung cancer on 
May 27, 1994. He was 
37 years old. Mr. 
Ouderkirk was 
manager of art 
collections for the 
Museum of the City of 
New York. He was 
previously registrar of 
the Hudson River 
Museum and assistant 
director of the Plaza 
Gallery of the State 
University of New 
York in Albany. 


Please send personnel 
information to Susannah 
Cassedy O’Donnell, 
Associate Editor, Museum 
News, AAM, 1225 Eye St. 
N.W., Suite 200, 
Washington, DC 20005. 
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Gauguin and the 
School of Pont-Aven 
A small river port vil- 
lage in Brittany known 
for its cool climate, 
picturesque landscape, 
and friendly inhabi- 
tants willing to pose in 
traditional dress, Pont- 
Aven attracted artists 
from eight countries 
toward the end of the 
19th century. The most 
famous of these, Paul 
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Gauguin, developed his 
vibrant Impressionist 
style there before leav- 
ing for the South Seas. 
The exhibition features 
111 works by 21 
artists—paintings, 
sculpture, drawings, 
and works on paper. 
The exhibit was orga- 
nized by the San Diego 
Museum of Art. 


Through October 23, 


alendar 
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1994: 
Indianapolis Museum 
of Art 


November 19-January 
15, 1995: 

Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore 


February 11-April 9, 
193): 

Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts 


May 6-July 2, 1995: 


Dixon Gallery & 
Gardens, Memphis 


July 29-September 24, 
1925: 

San Diego Museum of 
Art 


American Impres- 
sionism and Realism: 
The Painting of 
Modern Life, 1885- 
1915 

Two traditions of 





American painting— 
Impressionism and 
Realism—characterize 
the course of art in the 
late 19th and early 20th 
century. Both are firm- 
ly rooted in European 
Academic and 
Impressionist soil. 
Organized thematically 
on three subject areas 
prominent in the art of 
both camps—the 
country, the city, and 
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Opposite: Emile Bernard, The Buckwheat Harvest (1 888). An example of the genre that 
developed in Pont-Aven in the late | 800s. 


Above: William Merritt Chase, Idle Hours (c. | 894). From “American Impressionism and 
Realism: The Painting of Modem Life, | 885-1915.” 


Below: Karl Kipp Copper, Fern Dish (c. |1910). One of 184 decorative arts objects on 
display in "Head, Heart and Hand.” 
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the home—the exhibit 
aligns representatives 
of both approaches for 
visitors to gauge simi- 
larities and differences. 
The exhibit includes 
work by John Singer 
Sargent, Mary Cassatt, 
William Merritt Chase, 
Childe Hassam, Robert 
Henri, John Sloan, 
William Glackens, and 
George Bellows. 


Through October 30, 
1994: 

Amon Carter Museum, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


December 3-February 5, 
1995: 

The Denver Art 
Museum 


March 12-May 14, 
1995: 

Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art 


Head, Heart and 
Hand: Elbert Hub- 
bard and the Roy- 
crofters 

Elbert Hubbard left his 
mark on the history of 
U.S. publishing and 
decorative arts by 
founding Roycroft, an 
Arts and Crafts colony 
in Aurora, N.Y., and 


promoting its products 


to middle-class con- 
sumers. Inspired by 
the crafts ethos of 
William Morris in 
England, whose 
Kelmscott Press and 
crafts center he visited 
in 1894, Hubbard 


oversaw until his death 


a thriving enterprise 


and tourist inn. “Head, 


Heart and Hand,” 
includes 194 examples 
of furniture, books, 
tooled leather, metal- 
craft, and artworks. 
Organized by the 
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Memorial Art Gallery 
of the University of 
Rochester and the 
American Federation 
of Arts, the exhibit 
traces the history of the 
Roycrofters from its 
origins at the turn of 
the century until its 
demise during the 
Depression. 


October 29-January 8, 
1995: 

Memorial Art Gallery 
of the University of 
Rochester, N.Y. 


January 28-March 26, 
1995: 

Akron Art Museum, 
Ohio 


April 23-June 25, 1995: 
Allentown Art 


Museum, Allentown, 
Pa. 


July 28-September 24, 
1995: 

Frederick R. Weisman 
Museum of Art, 
Pepperdine University, 
Malibu, Calif. 


Herter Brothers: 
Furniture and 
Interiors for a Gilded 
Age 

When Gustave and 
Christian Herter 
arrived in New York in 
1848 they brought with 
them the guild-formed 
traditions of European 
cabinetmaking. The 
two proceeded to adapt 
them to the tastes and 
materials of the United 
States. Taking advan- 
tage of the transporta- 
tion advances of the 


Industrial Revolution, 
they created a number 
of landmark interiors 
for William H. 
Vanderbilt and J. 
Pierpont Morgan. 
Matching decor with 
function, they pro- 
duced Renaissance- 
style dining rooms, 
Louis XIV-era drawing 
rooms, and smoking 
rooms in a Turkish 
vein. The exhibit places 
their work in the con- 
text of the history of 
interior design, the fine 
furniture trade in New 
York, the relationships 
between designer and 
patron, and aspects of 
business history such 
as market, factory, 
employee, and labor 
issues. 


Through October 2, 
1995; 

The Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston 


December 13-February 
12, 1995: 

High Museum of Art, 
Atlanta 


March 15-July 9, 1995: 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York 
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Masterpieces of 
Renaissance and 
Baroque Printmak- 
ing from the Collec- 
tions of Gertrude 
Weber and the Bay- 
ly Art Museum, Uni- 
versity of Virginia 
Surveying European 
printmaking from its 
inception in the 15th 
century through the 
17th century, 
“Masterpieces” 
demonstrates the con- 
siderable technical 
advances and stylistic 
changes made in the 
250-year period. The 
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169 woodcuts, 
engravings, and etch- 
ings on display 
include works by 
Albrecht Diirer, 
Rembrandt, and 
Anthony van Dyck. 
The exhibit groups 
the prints according 
to the medium used, 
working methods 
employed, and artistic 
schools and themes. 
Organized by the 
Trust for Museum 
Exhibitions, 
Washington, D.C., 
the exhibit also high- 
lights the influence of 





Northern develop- 
ments on Italian 
work. 


Through October 2, 
1994; 

The Chrysler 
Museum, Norfolk, 
Va. 


October 28-January 2, 
1995: 

Hofstra Museum, 
Hempstead, N.Y. 


February 4-March 19, 
1995: 

The Douglas F. 
Cooley Memorial Art 
Gallery, Portland, 
Oreg. 


Left: Hendrick Goltzius, The Great Standard Bearer 
(1587). From “Masterpieces of Renaissance and Baroque 


Printmaking.” 


Opposite: The Atrax spider is one of 34,000 identified 


species of spiders on earth. 


April 14-May 28, 
1995: 

Elizabeth Meyers 
Mitchell Art Gallery 
at St. Johns College, 
Annapolis, Md. 


George Inness: 
Presence of the 
Unseen 

When George Inness 
settled in Montclair, 
N.J., in 1878, helping 
to turn the town into 
an artists’ colony, he 
blazed a path of 
American landscape 
painting that viewed 
scenes of nature as 
powerful evocations 
of romantic themes 
and embodiments of 
spiritual truths link- 
ing heaven and earth. 
Influenced by 
European tradi- 
tions—Titian and 
Claude Lorrain on the 
one hand and con- 
temporary French 
Barbizon School 
painting on the 
other—lInness ren- 
dered natural forms 
in a way that empha- 
sized atmospherics 
and treatment over 
realistic detail. The 
exhibit includes 21 
paintings, two water- 
colors, and one etch- 
ing, as well as the 
artist's paraphernalia 
and correspondence. 


September 11- 
November 6, 1994: 
The Montclair Art 
Museum, Montclair, 
N.J. 
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November 20-January 
8, 1995: 

Parrish Art Museum, 
Southampton, N.Y. 


February 3-March 17, 
1993: 

Mount Holyoke 
College Art Museum, 
South Hadley, Mass. 


Summer 1995: 

The Hudson River 
Museum of West- 
chester, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Hunters of the Sky 
Birds of prey (or rap- 
tors) have taken a 
firm hold on the 
human imagination, 
figuring prominently 
in art, literature, and 
social custom as sym- 
bols of power and 
majesty on the one 
hand and as scav- 
engers and killers on 
the other. “Hunters of 
the Sky” examines the 
ecological niche rap- 
tors inhabit, their 
physiology and habits, 
and discusses their 
cultural interpretation 
from ancient times to 
the present. Four 
species are singled out 
for special attention 
because of the contro- 
versy over their con- 
servation in the last 
decade—the bald 
eagle, northern spot- 
ted owl, peregrine fal- 
con, and California 
condor. “Hunters of 
the Sky” will tour 
until 1998. 
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November 12-April 16, 
1995: 

Science Museum of 
Minnesota, St. Paul 


June 2-September 4, 
1995: 

Museum of Discovery 
and Science, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


September 29-January 
7, 1996: 

Museum of Science, 
Boston 


February 2-May 5, 
1996: 

Denver Museum of 
Natural History 


Spiders! 

Scientists estimate the 
earth contains 
170,000 species of spi- 
ders; probably every 
home has at least one. 
Of these only 34,000 
species have been 
identified. The goal of 





the exhibit is to give 
visitors a spider’s 
point of view on find- 
ing food, mating, 
reproducing, finding 
shelter, and fending 
off danger. The exhib- 
it features a fiber- 
optic light sculpture, 
videos, live and 
mounted specimens, 
as well as prose, poet- 
ry, and spider myths 
to impart understand- 
ing of the biological 
role of the eight- 
legged creatures. 


Through January 2, 
1995: 

National Museum of 
Natural History, 
Smithsonian 
Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 


March 11-June 4, 
1995: 
American Museum of 


Natural History, New 
York 


July 1-September 24, 
1995: 

Cranbrook Museum, 
Detroit 


Alone in a Crowd: 
Prints by African- 
American Artists of 
the 1930s-40s from 
the Collection of 
Reba and Dave 
Williams 

As part of the New 
Deal economic recov- 
ery plan, the Work 
Progress 
Administration’s 
Federal Arts Project 
sponsored neighbor- 
hood art centers that 
provided African- 
American artists 
access to printmaking 
facilities. The work 
produced during this 
era built on the suc- 


cesses of the Harlem 
Renaissance in giving 
visual form to the 
black experience as 
interpreted by 
African-American 
artists. Organized by 
the Newark Museum 
and circulated by the 
American Federation 
of Arts, “Alone in the 
Crowd” features more 
than 100 prints by 45 
black artists. The 
work offers candid 
views of rural and 
urban life, social 
injustice, and cultural 


identity. 


Through September 4, 
1994: 

J.B. Speed Art 
Museum, Louisville, 
Ky. 


October 9-December 4, 
1994; 
Philadelphia Museum 
of Art 


January 4-February 
26, L99D: 

Baltimore Museum of 
Art 


March 26-May 21, 
1995: 

Gibbes Museum of 
Art, Charleston, S.C. 


June 18-August 13, 
1995: 

Bass Museum of Art, 
Miami 


September 10- 
November 5, 1995: 
Arkansas Art Center, 
Little Rock 


To See the Sea: 

The Underwater 
Vision of Al Giddings 
One of the world’s 
premier underwater 
photographers, Al 
Giddings, has docu- 


seen firsthand. Using 
dramatic video 
footage, photo 
murals, artifacts, and 
hands-on exhibits, 
Oakland Museum 
planners present visi- 
tors with a multisen- 
sory experience of 
undersea voyage as 
well as ecological 
implications of 
marine exploration. 
Objects on display 
include a Russian 
research submersible 
and remotely operat- 
ed vehicle, diving 
suits, the jaws of an 
Orca or killer whale, 
and a Great White 
Shark. 


Through September 5: 
Oregon Coast 
Aquarium, Newport 


September 24-January 
8, 1995: 

The Oakland 
Museum, Oakland, 
Calif. 


November 3-February 
28, 1996: 

The Shedd Aquarium, 
Chicago 


Correction: “Edgar 
Degas: The Many 
Dimensions of a Master 
French Impressionist,” 
listed in the July/August 
Calendar, was co-orga- 
nized by The Dayton Art 
Institute and the Center 
for the Fine Arts, Miami, 
with the collaboration of 


mented a part of the Mississippi Museum 
nature that few have of Art. 
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The AMIE Awards 


By Gait €C. GRIFFIN 


useum marketing activities 

are gaining importance as 

institutions increasingly 
realize how vital a role they play in 
an institution’s success. To provide a 
showcase for outstanding efforts in 
this area, the AAM Public Relations 
and Marketing Committee created 
the Awards for Marketing 
Institutional Excellence (AMIE). The 
AMIEs are presented at the AAM 
annual meeting to honor those 
museums that developed and 
implemented exemplary marketing 
programs during the previous year. 


Awards are given in four categories: 
awareness building, attendance 
generation, crisis management, and 
merchandising excellence. 
Applicants in each of the four award 
categories are divided according to 
their annual institutional operating 
budget: large ($500,000 or more); 
medium ($250,000-$499,999); and 
small (less than $250,000). A panel 
of marketing professionals from 
within and outside the museum 
community judges the entries and 
assigns 25 percent of their 
evaluation to planning, 35 percent 
to execution, and 40 percent to 
results. Judges for the 1994 
competition were Jack Faris, senior 
vice president, Cole and Weber, 
Seattle; David Resnicow, president, 
Resnicow Schroeder Associates, Inc., Golden AMIE: 
New York; and Sondra Thorson, 





campaign to educate the media and the 


National Gallery of Art, Washington, public about the foundation, the exhibi- 
director, development, membership, D.C., for “Great French Paintings from tion, and the conditions under which 
and pub ite affair Ss The Adler the Barnes Foundation: Impressionist, the art would travel, and assembling a 
Planetarium, Chicago. Post-Impressionist, and Early Modern.” corps of experts who could address 

The gallery developed a crisis-manage- issues relating to the controversy. Press 
ment plan in response to intense criti- coverage of the exhibit debut was virtu- 
cism appearing in the national media ally all positive, and public response was 
several months before the exhibit enthusiastic. 


opened. Main components included a 
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Silver AMIE for attendance 
generation (large institution): 
Cheney Cowles Museum, Spokane, 
Wash., for “A Sumptuous Past: 17th 
Century Dutch and Flemish Painters.” 
The museum used the title 
“dutchTreat” to describe the exhibitions 
taking place in conjunction with the 
major show. Other activities, such as 
corporate evenings, carried out the 
theme with titles like “Mingle with the 
Masters.” Visitation was double what 
the museum had hoped for. 


Silver AMIE for attendance 
generation (medium institution): 
Ansel Adams Center for Photography, 
San Francisco, for “Annie Leibovitz: 
Photographs 1970-1990.” The center 
publicized the exhibition using bus 
shelter posters, posters in restaurants, a 
special reception for young profession- 
als, a press preview, public service 
announcements, and an announcement 
on train platforms. Five times as many 
people visited than during the same 
period the previous year. 


| Art De® 
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Silver AMIE for awareness building 
(large institution): 

Art Institute of Chicago for ARTEX- 
PRESS, a program to bring art into 
downtown businesses through lunch- 
time slide presentations. The flexible 
program accommodated varying orga- 
nizational needs and offered a variety of 
topics so it could be repeated at the 
same businesses. Museum visibility 
increased among downtown workers, 
and many individuals who enjoyed 
ARTEXPRESS presentations visited the 
museum. 


Silver AMIE for awareness building 
(small institution): 

Laurel Historical Society for creating a 
video depicting the history of Laurel, 
Md., where the institution is located. 
The video premiered to a standing- 
room-only crowd, was borrowed by 
numerous local organizations, and was 
purchased by more than 200 individu- 
als. It is now available in schools and 
libraries, shown on local cable televi- 
sion, and used as an orientation to 
museum exhibitions. Response to the 
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project convinced state legislators to 
approve a bond for completion of the 
museum. 


Silver AMIE for merchandising 
excellence (large institution): 

Nine Arizona museums (Arizona State 
Museum, The Heard Museum, Center 
for Creative Photography, Museum of 
Art, Museum of Northern Arizona, 
Phoenix Art Museum, Scottsdale Center 
for the Arts, Tucson Museum of Art, 
and University Art Museum) who col- 
laborated with Pure Art USA, Inc., to 
produce T-shirts featuring southwest- 
ern art from their collections. The shirts 
were sold in all the museums’ stores; in 
displays in Pure Art’s retail outlets; 
through a Japanese trading company; 
and at a shopping center popular with 
tourists. Sales promotions such as hav- 
ing all frontline staff wear the shirts 
helped the collaboration succeed. 
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GEORGE AND MARTHA 
LEFT US THEIR DREAMS 


ACRYLITE’ GAR OP-2 acrylic sheet is keeping them alive. 


The last wills of our first President and his wife 
offer us a glimpse into their personal hopes and 
desires for the future. CYRO is proud to have its 
ACRYLITE GAR OP-2 abrasion resistant acrylic 
sheet specified by the Circuit Court of Fairfax 
County, Virginia to protect these valuable his- 
torical documents. 


ACRYLITE OP-2 GAR sheet delivers exception- 
al abrasion resistance combined with excellent 
optical clarity and edge color for museum qual- 
ity presentation. It also offers the impact and 
chemical resistance needed for optimum secu- 
rity as well as filtering of UV light for protection 


from these invisible but damaging rays. 


CYRO’s abrasion resistant ACRYLITE AR 
acrylic sheet is available with the AR coating on 
one or two sides. The one sided option provides 
the protection where needed and a significant 
economic benefit. 


For all the facts call toll free 1-800-631-5384. 
Or write D. Artz, CYRO Industries, P.O. Box 
950, 100 Valley Road, Mt. Arlington, NJ 07856. 
In Canada: CYRO Canada Inc., 6285 Northam 
Drive, Suite 300, Mississauga, Ontario L4V 1X5. 
Call 905-677-1388. 





Quality Products ¢ Innovative Technologies * Caring People 


For details, circle #4 on the reply card. 
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A bear Shadakokh (crest 
hat), made by a Chilkat 
Tlingit artist of the 
Northwest Alaska Coast 
during the | 9th century. 
On display in “Creation's 
Journey: Masterworks of 
Native American Identity 
and Belief,” one of three 
inaugural exhibitions 
opening in October at 
the Smithsonian's 
George Gustav Heye 
Center, National 
Museum of the 
American Indian, New 
York, 





The Heye Center, National Museum of the American Indian, Smithsonian Institution, opens in New York 
City in October. The center occupies the first and second floors of a newly renovated historic landmark, the 
Alexander Hamilton U.S. Custom House in lower Manhattan. The museum will devote approximately 20,000 
square feet to exhibition galleries and public spaces, including two museum shops, a resource center, and two 
education workshop rooms. The Native American Expressive Culture series, which includes dance and music, a 
powwow, poetry readings and theater performances, will accompany three inaugural exhibitions featuring 500 
of the collection’s one million artifacts. The collection includes 517,533 archaeological objects and 151,583 eth- 
nological objects from virtually every state in the U.S., each Canadian province, Mexico, Greenland, and every 
country of Central and South America and the Caribbean. 
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The Baltimore Muse 
um of Art opens its 
New Wing for Modern 
Art in October, hous- 
ing 16 new galleries for 
the permanent collec- 
tion of painting and 
sculpture. The $10- 
million, 35,000-square- 
foot wing will provide 
the first single, perma- 
nent place in the muse- 
um, and in the state of 
Maryland, for the pub- 
lic to view 20th-centu- 
ry art. The museum’s 
collection includes the 
renowned Cone Col- 
lection of works by 
Matisse, Picasso, Van 
Gogh, and Cézanne, in 
addition to holdings 
that trace the course of 
abstraction in modern 
art. 


Winterthur in Win- 
terthur, Del., opens the 





i 





Thomas A. Graves, Jr. 
Gallery in September. 
The 3,700-square-foot 
gallery, designed to 
house temporary exhi- 
bitions, will feature 
shows from Win- 
terthur’s own collec- 
tions and from other 
institutions. The 
Graves Gallery is the 
last of three new exhi- 
bition spaces to open at 
Winterthur and will 
house “Eye for Excel- 
lence: Masterworks 
from Winterthur” until 
January. The exhibit is 
a subjective explo- 
ration of the question, 
“What makes a master- 
piece?” and features 
objects considered to 
be “the best of the 
best” at the museum. 


The Exploratorium 
in San Francisco 





opened “The Ex- 
ploratorium Exhibition 
China” at the Museum 
of Chinese Revolution 
and History in Beijing 
this summer. The $1.5- 
million exhibition in- 
cludes 63 interactive 
exhibits that explore 
light, optics, sound, 
electricity, and other 
natural phenomena. 
The exhibition will oc- 
cupy 28,300 square feet 
of space and will be ac- 
cessible to over 1 mil- 
lion people daily. “The 
Exploratorium Exhibi- 
tion China” is the 
fourth major exhibi- 
tion commissioned 
from the Exploratori- 
um by international 
organizations and gov- 
ernments, including 
those in Paris and 
Japan. It will remain in 
Beijing for almost three 


months and then travel 
to five cities over a 
three-year period. 


Houston Museum of 
Natural Science 
opened the Cockerell 
Butterfly Center this 
summer. The three- 
story, truncated glass 
cone was designed and 
constructed to depict 
the rain forests and the 
Sacred Wells of the 
Maya found in the Yu- 
catan area of Mexico 
and in Central Ameri- 
ca. The 10,000-square- 
foot greenhouse in- 
cludes limestone caves, 
tropical flora, a 40-foot 
waterfall, and thou- 


sands of live butterflies. 


The exhibit is expected 
to attract 6,000 visitors 
per day and is the first 
in this country to dis- 
play live butterflies in a 


INTRODUCING THE Eye-Q - THE FIRST HAND-HELD INTERACTIVE COMPUTER GUIDE DEVELOPED FOR MUSEUMS 


Put your entire 
museum in the palm 


of their hand. 


The revolutionary Eye-Q™ adds a new dimension to audio tours. This simple-to-use, 
hand-held interactive computer uses audio, text, and graphics (ADA Compliant) to 
tour visitors through every corner of your museum. 
Developed by Visible Design and Apple Computer, the Eye-Q employs the latest 
technology to educate and entertain. One look, and you'll be able to see for yourself 
why the Eye-Q is guaranteed to enhance the experience of all your museum visitors. 









Wis BLE 415.433.7781 (FAX 415.433.7783) 1045 SANSOME ST. SUITE 105, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94111 


©1994 VISIBLE DESIGN CORP. Eye-Q IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF VISIBLE DESIGN CORP. PATENTS PENDING 


For details, circle #189 on the reply card. 


rain forest setting. 


The Mint Museum of 
Art in Charlotte, N.C., 
reopens its European 
collection to the public 
this summer, after a 
nine-month hiatus. Six 
European art galleries 
were closed last year to 
make room for a 
temporary exhibition. 
The collection spans 
the 16th through the 
19th centuries and 
celebrates the role of 
the artist in society. 
Though the museum 
has reconfigured its 
European wing, it 
continues to integrate 
its ceramics collection 
and other three- 
dimensional works of 
art into the main 
galleries for public 
viewing. 
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If you’re doing your job, you're increasing your donor list. 
If you're increasing your donor list, 
you're making it harder to do your job. 





The more you work, the more work it is. 
The bigger your lists get, the more trouble it is 
making them work for you. 

Luckily, Master Software makes tools that 
are powerful enough to make the circle seem 
less vicious. We make nothing but fund raising 
software, so we’ve become rather expert at it. 
(With over 3500 installations, Master Software 
has the largest installed customer base 1n fund 


raising.) Fund Master’s accounting integration 


Name: 

Organization: 

Address: 

City tC Ct~—“‘CCCAtC! CZ: 


and gift, pledge, donor data, prospect research, 
membership, mailing and data overlay tools have 
made it easier for non-profits to get a handle on 
sprawling donor data. 

And for organizations that don’t need all the 
tools, there’s FM Light for donor and gift record- 
ing in an easy-to-learn package. 

Call 1-800-950-2999 or fax us at 317-849- 


5280 for free demo disks. You might catch up. 
Master Software Corporation 


Phone... Cr tCtCi“‘(‘(‘“(RRRNN OCW 
My computer takes [13 1/2" 15 1/4" disks. [im 
interested in [1 Single User [J Multi User system. 
5975 Castle Creek Pkwy. N. Dr., Suite 300 ¢ Indianapolis, IN 46250 
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EXHIBITS 


Dead Reckoning 


By SUSANNAUH 


ot too long 

ago in this 

country, 
many a child would 
utter a familiar 
refrain before slip- 
ping under the cov- 
ers: “If I should die 
before I wake, I 
pray the Lord my 
soul to take.” 

To contempo- 
rary ears, these 
words may sound 
morbid. But in an 
age before the dis- 
covery of antibi- 
otics and other 
medicinal advances, a simple infection 
could easily kill a youngster before day- 
break. Death was a common, if unwel- 
come, visitor during the 19th century, 
and people devised often intricate and 
formal ways to prepare for and cope 
with its frequent intrusions. In modern 
American society, where life expectancy 
is much higher, people’s relationship 
with death has changed dramatically. 

These differences are the focus of 
“Memory and Mourning: American 
Expressions of Grief,” currently on dis- 
play at the Strong Museum in 
Rochester, N.Y. The exhibit, which will 
travel for several years beginning in 
1995, contrasts American attitudes 
toward death in two major time peri- 
ods: 1850 to 1920 and 1920 to 1993. 
Nearly 200 objects show visitors how 
people have grieved for and remem- 
bered the dead before and during mod- 
ern times. 

The cornerstone and major inspira- 
tion for the exhibit is the Walter John- 
son Collection—some 600 mourning- 
related artifacts acquired by the Strong 
Museum in 1988. About 90 percent of 
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Coffee mugs commemorating the late James 
Dean and Elvis Presley (1991) and a 
photograph of a grieving woman (c. | 860); 
examples of how American attitudes toward 
death have changed since the | 9th century. 





O’DONNELL 


the collection is 
comprised of post- 
mortem _ photo- 
graphs—a common 
way of commemo- 
rating the dead dur- 
ing the last century. 
Other objects in- 
clude books, funeral 
wreaths, memorial 
cards, and jewelry. 
“The collection pre- 
sented very interest- 
ing challenges for 
exhibitry,” says Vice 
President for Re- 
search and Interpre- 
tation Scott G. 
Eberle. “How do you show these with- 
out making people run screaming from 
the room? How can you convey this 
19th-century sensibility to people whose 
emotional construct is entirely differ- 
ent?” 

To help answer such questions, the 
museum assembled a community advi- 
sory committee that included grief 
counselors, college professors who teach 
courses on death and dying, funeral 
directors, clergy, and social workers. At 
meetings beginning in 1989, the com- 
mittee considered how best to present 
the range of sensitive issues raised by 
the topic of death. 

One suggestion: so people won’t be 
shocked by the exhibit content, prepare 
them before they even set foot into dis- 
play areas. The exhibit’s opening coin- 
cided with a public conference called 
“Of Life and Loss,” which helped health 
care professionals, caregivers, and the 
general public develop ways of under- 
standing and coping with loss. The 
entrance to the exhibit, too, is designed 
to give the visitor a clear sense of what is 
to follow. Flanked by flower arrange- 
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ments, a block of faux marble resem- 
bling a mausoleum wall is engraved 
with these words: “This exhibit is about 
the ways Americans remember their 
dead. It does not teach how to feel or 
act, but it shows ways others have 
coped.” 

Visitors who feel they can handle the 
difficult subject then enter “Expecta- 
tions, Experiences, Explanations,” the 
first of four major sections. Here, they 
learn about how declining infant mor- 
tality and rising life expectancy have 
affected people’s attitudes toward death. 
“The closer you get to the present, the 
more predictability there is about 
death,” Eberle explains. Images and 
artifacts demonstrate how constant 
threats of untimely death such as epi- 
demic disease, war, and accidents 
shaped 19th-century Americans’ expec- 
tations for their lives. One letter-writer 
in 1878 casually describes a child’s reac- 
tion to a newborn sibling: “Willie is 
greatly delighted with the new baby, he 
says he would not have it die for five 
hundred dollars.” A contemporary 
AIDS poster helps illustrate society's 


more recent encounter with fatal illness 
and early death. 

“Coping With Loss,” the second 
exhibit section, explores some of the 
major differences in mourning before 
and after 1920—a time the museum 
identifies as the approximate dawn of 
the modern age. 

Here, visitors may contemplate an 
array of objects from a time when peo- 
ple felt more need for connection with 
the dead—and a need to demonstrate 
that connection. Ornately framed post- 
mortem photographs depict women 
dressed in black who sit solemnly at the 
bedside of a deceased sibling or child. 
“Why would someone want a picture 
like this?” the exhibit asks visitors who 
may find such photos morbid and 
bizarre. “Try to think why photographs 
like this one comforted mourners in the 
past... 

By contrast, the exhibit shows how 
modern Americans deal with death. 
“We have a much different conscious- 
ness now,” Eberle says. 

Because death is less familiar, people 
nowadays tend to have fewer rituals for 


mourning. A woman’s elaborate 
mourning costume from 1887 is dis- 
played next to a light-blue dress one 
museum staff member wore to her 
father’s funeral in 1979. During the 19th 
century women were expected to wear 
exclusively—and sometimes for several 
years—special black clothes following a 
family member’s death; the museum 
employee wore the same dress to work 
occasionally as she would any other 
outfit. 

Other artifacts demonstrate contem- 
porary efforts to trivialize death through 
glib or macabre humor: one T-shirt 
pronounces “Die Yuppie Scum” in 
block letters, and a movie poster for 
“Revenge of the Dead” features a “living 
corpse” rising from the street, eyeballs 
protruding and claw-like hands grasp- 
ing. 

Less affected by social conditions are 
“The Emotions of Grief,” the focus of 
the exhibit’s third section. Visitors 
wend their way through tombstone- 
shaped panels and beneath red banners 
proclaiming some of the feelings 
mourners may have: shock, longing, 
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200 million years ago they were all one continent. 
And surely, they’re becoming one again. 


It was called “Pangaea,” and eons ago it 
was the only landmass on earth. Then 
unimaginable forces split it apart, the 
pieces eventually forming the seven 
continents as we know them today. 

And now, all these years later, the world 
is being reconnected — by satellites, fiber- 
optic cable, and an airline partnership 
unique in history. 
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Together, Northwest and KLM serve 
over 380 cities, in 81 countries, on six 
continents. Check in at a ticket counter in 
Des Moines, and you're cleared right 
through until you pluck your bags from the 
carrousel in Kuala Lumpur. 

For international information or 
reservations, call your travel agent or 
Northwest. 


And allow us to demonstrate that while 


it may be a big planet it’s a small world. 


NORTHWEST 


AI RLIN E S 


Some People Just Know How To Fly.™ 


-8 00:4 47 4747 


©1994 Northwest Airlines, Inc. Northwest recycles enough paper to save 33,000 trees every year. DK) 
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denial, anger, guilt, and 
sorrow. Suggesting the 
random way these emo- 
tions manifest themselves, 
the museum-goer’s path 
through this exhibit sec- 
tion is not prescribed. 
Illustrating some people’s 
experiences with these 
emotions are first-person 
quotes and photographs. 
The famous image of a 
recently widowed and 
dazed Jacqueline Kennedy at LBJ’s 
swearing-in, for example, is a classic 
example of shock in the aftermath of 
unexpected, violent death. 

It is nearly impossible, Eberle says, 
for someone to go through the exhibit 
without a personal reaction—missing 
someone who has died, thinking of 
someone who is gravely ill, or recalling 
a painful period of grief. For this rea- 
son, the exhibit concludes with a quiet, 
private space—a resource center for 
contemplation and “decompression.” 
Visitors may record some of their own 
memories in a notebook or browse 


Model 402 
Shown stacked 2 High 
On Heavy Duty Base 
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STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. 216/881-0100 (1-800-776-7767) * FAX 216/881-0090 
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Here, visitors may contemplate an array of 
objects from a time when people felt more 
need for connection with the dead—and a 


need to demonstrate that connection 
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through brochures on local grief coun- 
seling programs. 

Here, the exhibit also discusses the 
most recent evolution of American atti- 
tudes toward death. By the 1980s, Eber- 
le says, people had begun dealing more 
frankly and directly with death. Thanks 
in large part to recent psychological 
study of death and dying, discussions of 
such topics are no longer so taboo, he 
Says, nor is society as obsessed with the 
conquest of death as it was in the mid- 
20th century. 

From reading visitors’ testimonies in 
the resource center notebook, it’s clear 
that “people have powerful experiences 


in the exhibit,” Eberle 
says. Anecdotal evidence 
suggests that people have 
come to the exhibit 
specifically because they 
were currently grieving 
the loss of a loved one. 

He says that few peo- 
ple have been horribly 
shocked or offended by 
the exhibit content (with 
the exception of one visi- 
tor who became con- 
vinced there was a real corpse in the 
body bag on display). 

While the exhibit does not glorify a 
time when death dominated life, the 
museum believes it is nonetheless valu- 
able to educate visitors about 19th-cen- 
tury methods of accepting death and 
commemorating the deceased. 

“Memory and Mourning,” Eberle 
says, “encourages people to think more 
systematically about the role death has 
played in their life.” That very process, 
the exhibit suggests, may ease some of 
death’s painful burden on the living. 


= The only non-solvent 
powder-coated finish on flat 


drawer files 
= Reinforced steel drawers 
for added weight capacity 


a Stackable units, or use 
cabinet top for work space 


= Heavy duty base with 
levelers available 


=» Custom sizes available to 
your specifications up to 
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102" wide. 


2352 East 69th Street * Cleveland, Ohio 44104 
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(M notes, continued from page 9) 

U.S. 65 million years ago. The $34,000 
cast arrived without assembly instruc- 
tions at the Berkeley museum in a crate 
containing 300 pieces. An already- 
assembled skeleton would have run 
close to $80,000, the cost of the muse- 
um’s entire T-Rex project. Construc- 
tion of the exhibit in a three-story 
atrium in the new building will take 
approximately three months to com- 
plete. The 18-foot-high skeleton will be 
mounted on a concealed steel support 
and surrounded by a spiral staircase. 

Displaying a replica of the T-rex 
skeleton rather than the actual fossils 
gives the museum the freedom to 
choose a more realistic pose for their 
dinosaur. While the dinosaur must look 
natural and fit in the building, it must 
also be seismically safe because the 
museum is located in a region prone to 
earthquakes. 

The tax-deductible donations will 
subsidize the preparation, shipping, and 
mounting of the T-rex cast. The funds 
will also aid the museum in its con- 
struction of a surrounding exhibit area, 


which will include computers and an 
interactive learning center. In return for 
their support of the exhibit, donors’ 
names will appear on a permanent 
plaque displayed near the T-rex cast, 
and they will receive a personalized cer- 
tificate of appreciation and an invita- 
tion to a special dedication ceremony to 
be held after the exhibit’s completion. 

The “Own a Piece of the Rex” cam- 
paign has been successful thus far, with 
more than 140 individual donations 
from 15 states and Germany totaling 
close to $10,000. Scotchmoor even 
plans to contact Steven Spielberg about 
sponsoring a part of T-rex. 

Many of the donors purchased the 
bones as gifts for occasions like birth- 
days and graduations. One woman, 
who earned her master’s degree in pale- 
ontology from Berkeley in 1926, 
received a $75 metacarpal from her 
children for her 92nd birthday. 

The fund drive is also an unconven- 
tional educational opportunity for chil- 
dren. It has attracted students of all 
ages, from those in graduate programs 
to 8-year-old Simon Pentzien, whose 


PARTICIPATE IN and take full advantage of the FIRST 
and ONLY VISUAL DATABASE of all U.S. Museums 
to be released very soon on a CD-ROM Disc. 


Enhance your professional life and the cultural life of all 
participating Institutions. 


The ART-ROM "Museum Series" will reach all Museums 

and the public at large through better Bookstores, Libraries, 
Schools, Universities, Targeted Direct Mail, Computer Outlets, 
Cultural Centers, Offices of Tourism and Travel related Companies. 


written plea for a tooth also mentions 
his long-term goals. “Please don’t dis- 
appoint me,” he writes. “When I’m 
grown up I| want to study paleontology 
in Berkeley.” — Michele Hopkins 





Electronic Confessional 


American artist Anne Joelle is using the 
Internet and an impressive arsenal of 
software and hardware to create locally 
and interact globally. In November, 
Joelle, a painter, teacher, and master’s 
degree candidate in fine arts at Tufts 
University and the School of the Muse- 
um of Fine Arts, Boston, plans to pre- 
miere “Collective Voices,” an 
interactive art exhibition that will allow 
art gallery-goers in Boston and Paris to 
communicate with each other simulta- 
neously while viewing the exhibit. 
Joelle created three 30 x 30-foot 
interactive walls for the exhibition, 
which allows viewers to discuss how 
women have been portrayed in various 
societies from classical to contemporary 
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THIS WONDERFUL PROJECT IS TOO IMPORTANT TO YOU AND ALL OTHER CULTURAL 
INSTITUTIONS TO BE BY-PASSED. ON-LINE VISUAL SERVICES ALSO AVAILABLE. 
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Aetnas Museum Coverage 


You talked. We listened. 


Comprehensive coverage ... good value ... financial strength ... 
a company that understands your business. These are the elements 
you look for in an insurance program. We know this because we 


asked you. 


You also told us that there’s no such thing as a typical museum. 
That’s why our museum coverage is designed to address your indi- 


vidual property/casualty insurance needs. We offer: 


¢ flexible coverage options 
* agents who understand your business 
®a proven financial track record 


¢fair, quick and reliable claim service 


Aetna’s Museum Program was developed specifically to insure 
museum-quality objects of artistic, historical, technological and 
cultural merit. It also provides coverage for your unique buildings 
with special valuation options. In fact, all of your property/casualty 
insurance needs, including Directors and Officers liability coverage, 


can be satisfied with our program. 


As an added service, our engineering representatives will work 
closely with you to implement loss control and disaster recovery 
programs. Aetna is also a member of The Art Loss Register, an 
international organization which specializes in the identification 


and recovery of stolen art. 


To discuss our coverages, contact your independent Aetna agent. 
For information on Aetna’s loss control program, write for : 
**Aetna’s Museum Program” 


151 Farmington Avenue 


TS3I, Hartford, CT 06156 


A policy to do more.® 





The Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 


For details, circle #55 on the reply card. 


times. There will be one wall panel of 
music video; a wall panel of digitized 
images projected over textured paint- 
ings; and a confessional wall panel—in 
the form of an electronic book—in 
which viewers can interact with videos 
and historic characters by pushing but- 
tons on a computer screen. 

“I wanted to devise a method to inte- 
grate painting with computer technolo- 
gy,” Joelle said. “I had this yearning to 
integrate traditional painting, multime- 
dia art installation, music video, and the 
electronic book to create an environ- 
ment in which the viewer would totally 
participate in the experience. This 
exhibit at Tufts University is the culmi- 
nation of that exploration.” 

Joelle is using a program called 
Mosaic, which allows text, images, and 
video to be sent instantly over the Inter- 
net to any other Mosaic program user 
in the world. Matthew Cable, a comput- 
er science consultant, assisted her with 
the project. Joelle based “The Confes- 
sional” on a metaphor of the computer 
as a sacred religious space where people 
share their most intimate thoughts. 
“The Confessional” includes a comput- 
er keyboard so viewers can type com- 
ments about the exhibitions’ 
characters—all of whom were inspired 
by characters in Tennessee Williams’s 
play The Glass Menagerie and Sopho- 
cles’ Electra. Joelle wants participants to 
explore ideal images of females and 
their role in Greek society compared to 
women’s roles in contemporary times. 

“We’re going to allow participants to 
not only write stories that respond to 
the questions,” Joelle said, “but they can 
link supporting documents—other text 
or papers or images on the Internet— 
giving them a structure through which 
to make creative use of all the organiza- 
tional resources on the Internet.” 

For example, if a viewer wants to 
connect her response to an image in the 
Vatican that has pertinence to the text 
she has written, she can type in an 
address to the Vatican library and point 
to an image. The computer, which is 
connected to a projector, will bring the 
image up on the screen so that everyone 
in the room can look at it. 

While the exhibit has the potential to 
incorporate thousands of digital images 
(Please turn to M Notes, cont'd on p. 64) 
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LIFE IN A DAY OF BLACK L.A. 
The Way We See It 


A traveling exhibition and bestselling publication 
documenting the African-American viewpoint 


WINNER OF THE 


» 
\ ) ' 1993 MULTICULTURAL 
R 2 | PUBLISHERS EXCHANGE 


Book AWARD OF EXCELLENCE 
AND THE 
PUBLISHERS MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 
1993 HONOR AWARD IN THE 


CATEGORY OF FINE ARTS 


Be 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JEFFREY 


$43 Hard Cover / $25.95 Soft Cover 
To order please call the UCLA Center for Afro American Studies 1 (800) 206 2227 


Traveling exhibition consists of 100 photographic images by 
ten African-American photographers 
To schedule the exhibition please call Curatorial Assistance (213) 681 2401 
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endowment programs; board and staff 


aE seminars; creative services; special projects. 


Initial inquiries: Office of the President, 
The Charles Webb Company, Inc., 1133 Broadway, Suite 304 
New York, New York 10010 
(212) 691-1055 
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CHUBBMUSE™ is the first insurance software specifically designed to help museums 
and cultural institutions effectively manage their exposure to risk. 

This innovative software is a standard part of Chubb’s comprehensive insurance 
fedceycauatenm CoympOrveLcclelvenm olineulem econo tele melaatmell alice mtntcetallate tm @lslOls)s\VIOIs cay ates 
museum administrators identify potential hazards, inventory collections, document facilities, 
and create a disaster recovery plan. And better risk management means you're better able to 
achieve your mission of preservation and education. 

You'd expect an insurance program for museums to come from a company like 
Chubb. With a thorough understanding of the business, years of experience, and a knowL- 
edge of fine art and architecture, it’s obvious why insurance from Chubb is so valuable. For 


information and a demonstration disk of CHUBBMUSE™, contact your agent or broker, or 
call 1-800-36 CHUBB. 








Insure your world with Chubb 


ors |S] = j=} 


For promotional purposes, Chubb refers to member insurers of the Chubb Group of Insurance Companies who issue 
coverage. Chubb is proud to participate in “American Playhouse.” Watch for it on PBS. 
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ARE YOUR STORAGE SYSTEMS AS 
BSOLETE AS THE THINGS YOU STORE? 















paleontology Free up 50% of existing storage 
to ethnology, you Space for more productive use... 
_have a wealth of Provide for improved security, 
important items to preservation, and conservation of 






collect, identify, 


your collections.. 
preserve, and store... 


Double your existing storage 



















and less and less space Capacity... 
to do it in all the time. Eliminate off-site storage costs 
Spacesaver high density mobile and headaches... 
storage systems can help yousolve —~— OO Increase accessibility and work 
the unique storage challenges of your museum: space... 

Our storage 
professionals will work 
with you to determine 
the most productive 
Spacesaver System 
for your particular 
collection activity and 
density requirements. 

When Performance Counts. 





Spacesaver Corporation, 1450 Janesville Ave., Ft. Atkinson, WI 53538, Tel: 414-563-6362, FAX 414-563-2702 
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Berenice Abbott, Roast 
Corn Man, Orchard & 
Hester Streets, 1938 
(black and white 
photograph). Everyday 
existence is at the heart 
of “background history.’ 
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I have been struck by the recurrence of two unexamined 
assumptions. The first is the sociologically and politically naive 
notion that every historical museum or society can or should 
appeal to all sectors of society. The only way that can happen 
in today’s world is for these organizations to hold a monopoly 
on something no one can live without. That seems unlikely 
and undesirable. The second is the idea that history is fixed, 
objective, and right. I thought people long ago recognized that 
histories are artifacts, that there is no such thing as the history 
of anything, only a history, and that there may be as many his- 
tories as there are people or perspectives. Yet I repeatedly 
heard many people, academic historians among them, speak 
of the history of a place or a phenomenon as though it were 
objective fact. Furthermore, and not the least surprising, the 
same people who spoke of the history also saw that history in 
completely orthodox terms. And I found that ominous, for I 
cannot see how one can reinvent a historical organization 
without rethinking both the organization and the meanings 
and purposes of history. 

If orthodox history—that is, conventional textbook history, 
surface history, newspaper headline history—met all needs, 
celebrated all people of good will, liberated, enfranchised, and 
empowered all of us, dealt fairly with things truly important to 
most people, I would gladly embrace it. But we know that is 
not so. Orthodox history, like all orthodoxies, is characterized 
by intellectual narrowness, prejudice, and a false hierarchy of 
significance. Orthodox history celebrates some people but 
demeans others, enshrines some values but denigrates others, 
underlines the accomplishments of some but completely eras- 
es the accomplishments of others. Orthodox history glorifies 
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and perpetuates the values and ideologies of the dominant 
groups in past and contemporary society. For every person 
who endorses those values and ideologies, there is yet another 
who opposes them. Thus the fallacy that a historical society 
can satisfy all of society, for society is not homogeneous. And 
thus the fallacy that historical societies can make more than 
cosmetic change without rethinking history and the alternative 
forms it might take. 

Historical organizations seriously intent upon rethinking 
history might start with the realization that significant num- 
bers of people in American society and within the historical 
profession labor under an impoverished vision of history that 
simultaneously oppresses, depresses, and trivializes. This his- 
tory is the product of a highly political process in which power 
interests ultimately obtain the upper hand. Many people 
understand the political bases and biases of this kind of history 
and, reasonably enough, try to avoid it. They will stay away 
from historical societies that purvey it. 

There are at least two benevolent and socially responsible 
alternatives. The first builds on but extends and even over- 
turns orthodox understandings of history. The second breaks 
with orthodoxy altogether and promotes a profoundly differ- 
ent set of values and perspectives. Both recognize and respect 
people’s need to connect with the past, and both, therefore, 
have potential application within the setting of history muse- 
ums. 

The first and more familiar of these alternatives might be 
called “telling the truth.” In place of one perspective, it argues 
for many perspectives. In place of one voice, it proposes multi- 
ple voices. This alternative recognizes that all historical events 
have affected different people in different ways, that historical 
forces have been promoted by human agents and have been 
beneficial to some and costly to others. The idea of telling the 


truth is by no means new. Minority his- 
torians, feminists, and others of many 
persuasions have long advocated telling 
the truth, but their voices are not typi- 
cally heard in many museums, with the 
exception of the brave National Muse- 
ums of American Art and History and a 
few others. 

Good exhibitions are too often 
ephemeral and immobile. Some of the 
most distinguished truth-telling exhibi- 
tions have come and gone or remain 
too expensive for many to travel to visit. 
But we can find helpful guidance for 


In this book, Loewen analyzes the con- 
tents, ideologies, and agendas of some 
15 widely distributed American history 
textbooks and offers a refreshing anti- 
dote to their celebration of patriarchal, 
capitalist, and Eurocentric views and 
values. Lies My Teacher Told Me tells 
people the truth, both about what actu- 
ally happened in the past and about 
how it has been misrepresented and fal- 
sified in the present. 

Telling the truth is surely liberating. 
It sets the record straight, unmasks the 
fraudulent claims of dominators and 


archy, the world of hierarchy, competi- 
tion, and fragmentation, of prejudice, 
hostility, and violence, of obsession with 
greed, domination, and control. In oth- 
er words, exactly the world celebrated 
and endorsed every day in the news 
(which actually means more of the same 
old). It is a world in which values are 
inverted, where truth is turned upside 
down. It is a world built on what Mary 
Daly calls the patriarchal reversal, where 
just the opposite of what is true is 
asserted, as in the example of news not- 
ed above. It is that world where, as 
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We need another strategy, one that acknowledges that many people would prefer to have nothing 


to do with the dominators or the malevolent world they have created. The second and more 


profound way of transforming history is to reject foreground history altogether and steal off into 


the deep and satisfying recesses of background history 
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telling the truth in published form. 
Consider a stimulating and eminently 
accessible little book by sociologist, his- 
torian, and social activist James W. 
Loewen. The Truth about Columbus, 
deliciously subtitled A Subversively True 
Poster Book for a Dubiously Celebratory 
Occasion (New York: New Press, 1992), 
is a populist and humane little tract that 
enables any thoughtful person to intelli- 
gently critique historical presentations. 
In 35 pages, Loewen sums up most of 
what is known and not known about 
Columbus. He carefully leads readers 
through a close analysis of numerous 
texts about Columbus and helps them 
locate bias, distortion, and, all too fre- 
quently, outright lies. He also shows 
how being attentive to other voices— 
Native Americans enslaved by Colum- 
bus, critical observers of the 
period—simultaneously brings us closer 
to an understanding of what actually 
happened and how people felt about it, 
which makes for more interesting histo- 
ry. 
The Truth about Columbus is an 
advance excerpt from a longer forth- 
coming book called Lies My Teacher 
Told Me (New York: New Press, 1995). 
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oppressors, helps us understand events 
in all of their fullness and complexity, 
with all their conflict and controversy, 
subtlety, and nuance. Telling the truth 
enlivens the past and clarifies the pre- 
sent. Telling the truth puts an end to 
boring history. Despite these consider- 
able virtues, however, it still cedes the 
upper hand to dominators and oppres- 
sors. It grants them a central position, 
even if only to serve as the focus of our 
derision or contempt. Newspaper head- 
line history from the perspective of vic- 
tims is still newspaper headline history. 
In a sense, the dominant order wins 
again. 

So we need another strategy, one that 
acknowledges that many people would 
prefer to have nothing to do with the 
dominators or the malevolent world 
they have created. The second and more 
profound way of transforming history is 
to reject foreground history altogether 
and steal off into the deep and satisfying 
recesses of background history. What 
do I mean by “foreground” and “back- 
ground’? I have borrowed these terms 
from radical feminist philosopher Mary 
Daly. By foreground, Daly means the 
conventional world of orthodox patri- 


Thorstein Veblen taught years ago, what 
is, Is wrong. 

In marked and benign contrast, 
Mary Daly leads us into the back- 
ground. In the background, the deep 
rhythms of life are affirmed; memory, 
connectedness, and wholeness are val- 
ued; the depths of the self abide and 
find nourishment; and the relatedness 
of all living things is acknowledged and 
honored. In the foreground, all is bick- 
ering and squabbling, pushing and 
shoving, greed and aggression. Not sur- 
prisingly, according to the principle of 
the patriarchal reversal, all of this is 
alleged to be not only important but 
good. But most of us know that is a lie. 
Life in the background, life in peace and 
contentment, life in touch with the 
forces of the natural world and in har- 
mony with other people, life where we 
can accomplish something meaningful 
without cost to others is really what 
most people want. 

Testimonies to the positive appeal of 
the background are abundant. “All 
ordinary people like us, everywhere,” 
wrote Louise Dickinson Rich in her 
1942 classic, We Took to the Woods, “are 
trying to find the same things. It makes 
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no difference whether they are New 
Englanders or Texans or Malayans or 
Finns. They all want to be left alone to 
conduct their own private search for a 
personal peace, a reasonable security, a 
little love, a chance to attain happiness 
through achievement.” Twenty years 
before, suffragette Edna Brush Perkins 
wrote of the conflict between her com- 
mitment to telling “large and assorted 
audiences that freedom consists in cast- 
ing a ballot at regular intervals and tak- 
ing your rightful place in a great 
democracy” and her desire “to escape 


proposed exhibition ignored the Civil 
War, which he described as the most 
important event of the 19th century. 
From a foreground perspective, which 
values death and destruction, perhaps it 
is. But from a background perspective, 
which embraces life, nurture, and the 
deep cycles of life, the Civil War was 
merely the most destructive, the most 
disruptive, and the most sinister or 
unfortunate event of the age. In the 
background, all received truths are sus- 
pect; importance is a determination all 
people are free to make on their own. 


ness of making and maintaining cloth- 
ing, providing mutual support, and 
obtaining and preparing food. Nylan- 
der’s words and those of many women 
of the past create a bridge across time 
and help us acknowledge the signifi- 
cance of the repeated and repetitious 
acts that sustain and configure our lives. 

What about background historical 
sites? One of my favorites is a gentle and 
inviting place in Coventry, Conn., 
called Caprilands Herb Farm, open to 
the public year-round at no cost. Nar- 
rowly defined, Caprilands is devoted to 





Detail from “The Washing Day, ’sheet- 
music cover (c. 1835). “Repeated and 
repetitious acts” —like doing laundry— 
“sustain and configure our lives.” 
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from every manifestation of democracy 
in the solitariness of some wild and 
lonely place far from city halls, smoke- 
stacks, national organizations, and 
streets of little houses all alike.” This 
desire to escape was both “a personal 
assertion and a protest against the 
struggle and worry, the bluff and banal- 
ity and everlasting tail-chasing which 
goes on inside the walls of the stateliest 
statehouse and the two-room suite with 
bath.” 

Foreground or background. Which 
will it be? Many don’t know that they 
actually have a choice. Their thinking 
has been entirely shaped by foreground 
values. I remember well an exhibit- 
planning meeting at one historical orga- 
nization. A major American historian 
pointed out with disapproval that a 
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Like telling the truth about the past, 
background history is not new. It has 
flourished for years. It has merely been 
devalued or erased by the agents of the 
foreground. But there are, for example, 
hundreds, even thousands of back- 
ground history books. We could craft 
wonderful college courses around a 
selection of them or put together stimu- 
lating reading series for funding by state 
humanities councils. I mention only 
one recent book as representative of the 
genre, Jane Nylander’s Our Own Snug 
Fireside: Images of the New England 
Home, 1760-1860 (New York: Knopf, 
1993). Graced by an evocative back- 
ground title, this beautifully written and 
sensitive book brings us into close com- 
munion with a century of daily domes- 
tic life in New England. Nylander 
examines the routines of everyday exis- 
tence, particularly as they were experi- 
enced by women, ranging from the 
process of setting up a home, the mun- 
dane cycle of keeping house, and coping 
with the realities of winter, to the busi- 





the study and enjoyment of herbs, but 
that description hardly captures the 
place. 

What does it offer? First, an 18th- 
century farmstead surrounded by 
woods, rocks, and the ubiquitous stone 
walls of eastern Connecticut. Second, a 
series of some 20 or so thematic herb 
gardens, many with historical refer- 
ences. Third, an extensive array of herb 
plants for sale, including old standards 
and many rare or unusual varieties. 
Fourth, a fine bookstore specializing in 
books about herbs, gardening, cooking, 
and home decorating. Fifth, a selection 
of herb-related products, including 
soaps, canned goods, dried herbs, and 
potpourri. Sixth, lectures on herb culti- 
vation and use. Seventh, by reservation, 
a memorable dining experience that 
typically transforms commonplace 
plants into the most extraordinary 
meals (including the most stunningly 
beautiful salad I have ever seen or eat- 
en). And eighth, discussion with the 

(Please turn to “History,” page 59) 
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Making the 
Gallené Sing 





By Warren M. Robbins 


ince founding the 

National Museum 

of African Art 
three decades ago, I 
have attempted to fos- 
ter both a recognition 
of the broader educa- 
tional value of tradi- 
tional African art and, 
related to it, a reconsid- 
eration of the ultimate 
purpose of the art 
museum in an egalitari- 
an society. I have called 
for a change in perspec- 
tive about how muse- 
ums should display 
African objects—not 
merely in the limited 
context of aesthetics 
and art education but as 
instruments of social 
education in which the 
sculptures project well 
beyond the circum- 
stances of their origin 
to become implements 
of cross-cultural under- 
standing in a much 
wider sphere. 

In contrast to art 
museums in general, 
which attract essentially 
art-oriented audiences, 
exhibitions of “African 
art” draw a much 
broader cross-section of 
Americans having other 
social, political or cul- 
tural motivations. Some 
are drawn by their 
interest in Africa as an 
increasingly important 
geopolitical entity; oth- 
ers by their wish to 
explore the art as a 
material aspect of the 
African-American her- 
itage; some bring a con- 
cern for problems of 
international or inter- 
cultural understanding 
in general, but particu- 
larly those involving 
Africa and America. For 
all of these groups, even 
a rudimentary under- 


Opposite: A mask (panya ngombe) of the Eastern Pende peoples, Kasai River region in Zaire. Above 
Dogon Kanaga masked dancers from Sangha, Mali. 
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standing of African art can serve as a 
foundation for promoting intercultural 
respect and social equality at both the 
national and international levels. 

Within their original cultures, sculp- 
ture, utilitarian objects, textiles, and 
articles of personal adornment served 
important communicative functions 
among people contemporaneous to one 
another and from generation to genera- 
tion. Now, at the supracultural level, 
these same objects play a new, radically 
different yet equally vital communica- 
tive role. In museums and galleries 
throughout the world, the vibrant dis- 
play of such objects not only conveys to 
non-Africans a sense of the creative 
genius of African peoples, but also helps 
supplant denigrating Euro-American 
views of African culture with valid sci- 
entific and aesthetic insights. Thus they 
provide a basis for conveying across cul- 
tural boundaries an awareness of the 
moral, social, and spiritual values so 
powerfully embodied in traditional 
African art. 

From years of observation, I have 
come to believe that the separation of 
institutions that display African art into 
the categories of “art” and “ethnologi- 
cal” (or “natural history”) museums is 
based upon a false dichotomy. Today’s 
global consciousness, fostered particu- 
larly by the relativistic concepts of mod- 
ern cultural anthropology, demands 
that all such collections explore the total 
creativity of traditional peoples—some- 
thing that does not lend itself readily to 
neat academic categories superimposed 
ex-cultura for scholarly convenience. 

My primary focus has been the 
transformative educational role that 
museums or galleries can play if they 
move beyond a purely aesthetic or eth- 
nological viewpoint. Because this per- 
spective is controversial, it is necessary 
at the outset to differentiate between the 
academic and the educational. Though 
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often considered interchangeable, the 
two categories are actually quite dis- 
tinct. 

Information of academic value does 
not automatically have educational 
impact beyond the limited community 
of scholars and students who study it. 
Understandably focused on academic 
concerns, scholars often fail to distin- 
guish between the two in relation to the 
different audiences public educational 
institutions must address. Certainly, an 
important function of any museum is to 
research the materials it stores and 
exhibits. But with few exceptions a pub- 
lic museum is not an academic depart- 
ment of a university, and its primary 
audience is not students and teachers 
with specialized interests. 

It is, of course, possible for public 
collections of African art to serve effec- 
tively—at no sacrifice of scholarly 
integrity—both professional (academic) 
and public (educational) goals. In a 
two-tiered educational program, such 
factors as aesthetic quality, authenticity, 
accurate classification, conservation, 
original research, and all corollary con- 
cerns of a repository of cultural material 
can be emphasized for the specialist— 
curator, scholar, or collector. But a pub- 
lic institution must also fulfill an 
educational responsibility toward non- 
specialists who have an equally com- 
pelling interest in African art, whether it 
be to broaden their own cultural aware- 
ness, or, in the case of African Ameri- 
cans, to gain a sense of ethnic validation 
by exploring their own cultural roots. 

“Exclusive,” Carl Sandburg reported- 
ly once exclaimed when asked to name 
the worst word in the English language. 
“When you're exclusive,” he said, “you 
leave out too much of humanity.” In 
museum work, a failure to recognize the 
difference between the academic and 
the educational breeds the very exclu- 
sivity that concerned the author of The 
People, Yes. I experienced a striking 
example of this kind of elitism some 
years ago at an American Assembly, 
Arden House conference on museum 
problems in America. One of America’s 
most distinguished art historians and 
museum directors complained to 50 
colleagues about the presence of “too 
many people” in his museum these days 
disturbing its tranquility! 


Fortunately, we are gradually moving 
away from the “sacred grove” concept 
of the museum as a quiet place for the 
cognoscenti to contemplate profound 
works of art. The convening of confer- 
ences and panels such as the one that 
led to the publication of Exhibiting Cul- 
tures: The Poetics and Politics of Museum 
Display, is in itself an encouraging sign 
of museum professionals’ growing 
awareness of the broader needs of pub- 
lic education. But if we have at last 
come to recognize the special public 
responsibilities of tax-exempt and/or 
tax-supported institutions, how can we 
now move beyond the talking stage to 
develop programs and presentations 
that actually are responsive to such 
interests and needs? 

To develop effective presentations, 
curators need to address the public in 
language that is both vivid and more 
readily comprehensible. They can do 
this without being patronizing. One 
must be ever alert to the familiar 
“MEGO” (my eyes glaze over) syn- 
drome among museum-goers when 
docents’ remarks or exhibition labels 
become too esoteric and vocabularies 
too specialized. I don’t suggest that 
museum staff “capitulate” to an 
unknowing audience. But they must 
recognize the different depths and 
degrees of background interest each 
viewer brings to the exhibit. As Profes- 
sor Harold Hill sang in The Music Man, 
“You gotta know the territory.” 

Granted, museum professionals 
know their product and are learning 
more about it every day or year, as 
scholars steadily accumulate more vital 
information from fieldwork. But how 
well do they know the territory in which 
the product is being presented? For 
those involved in cross-cultural educa- 
tion, this must become a matter of par- 
ticular concern and consideration. If 
curators of African art do not give 
greater priority to familiarizing them- 
selves with the heterogeneous audience 
their institutions must address, they 
restrict themselves to talking mostly to 
each other, with negligible impact on 
that broader public that desperately 
needs to have its consciousness of other 
cultures enhanced if an egalitarian soci- 
ety is ever to be achieved. 

Developing more effective means for 
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From years of observation, I have come to believe that the separation of institutions that display 


African art into the categories of “art” and “ethnological” (or 


addressing that audience is the greatest 
challenge for any institution carrying a 
responsibility today for public educa- 
tion. Curators must take as their start- 
ing point what is on and in the minds of 
their new constituencies instead of lim- 
iting their primary focus to the infor- 
mation they would disseminate. 

Any museum or gallery of African art 
must contend with two kinds of imped- 
iment to cross-cultural communication. 
The separation between cultures as dis- 
parate as those of Africa and America is 
obvious, and overcoming it is a chal- 
lenge as we strive to uncover and eradi- 
cate our own ethnocentrism. Not so 
obvious but equally important from an 
educational standpoint is the gap 
between the extremely different cultures 
of the scholar and the general public. 
For the most part, the public is simply 
not interested in the esoteric detail that 
preoccupies academics, nor does it need 
in-depth information to gain maximal 
educational benefit from museum pro- 
grams and exhibitions. One needn't 
absorb detail in order to appreciate sig- 
nificance. It is enough to make people 
aware of the significance of the art 
whether in its indigenous surroundings 
or in universal culture. 

With regard to a museum of African 
art today, its educational function 
should permeate the entire character of 
the institution—not be relegated to the 
limited responsibilities of a curator of 
education. To make this point, I once 
remarked, only half-facetiously, that 
unlike most museums that had depart- 
ments of education, ours was a depart- 
ment of education that had a museum. 

A major educational goal of public 
collections of African art should be to 
illuminate for our own troubled and 
volatile society the profound implica- 
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tions of the traditional values that 
African art symbolizes. Homage to 
ancestors and respect for elders (provid- 
ing a sense of historical continuity); the 
individual’s responsibility to the com- 
munity; observance of the common law 
handed down over generations; a priz- 
ing of the spiritual over the material— 
these are only a few aspects of 
traditional African life that America’s 
multiethnic society might do well to 
study and emulate. Acquainting partic- 
ularly young Americans, both black and 
white, with the significance of African 
art as a reflection of these values could 
provide a much-needed stimulus for 
redefining the individual’s responsibili- 
ty to society in this age and in our cul- 
ture. 

Inevitably, academics will ask 
whether such a social-education 
approach is relevant to the purposes of 
a museum or institute of African art. I 
would answer such a question with 
another: In these times of acute social 
discord, which cry out for redress of 
century-long educational grievance, 
how relevant is a publicly funded insti- 
tution that focuses disproportionately 
and at great public expense on academic 
material to the neglect of more pressing 
needs for social understanding in Amer- 
ica? 

Traditional African society provides 
ample precedent for the social and edu- 
cational use of objects that we have 
come to call art. Even if this great art is 
isolated in a static museum setting, bet- 
ter to have it serve, through relevant 
ancillary programming, broader educa- 
tional purposes here in America—for 
the ultimate benefit of both Africa and 
America. 

Most academics, however, strive for 
a certain “purity” in public presenta- 


“natural history”) museums 1s 


tions of African art, apprehensive lest it 


be diluted with social consideratio 


ns 


better left to others. In view of the anti- 


intellectual temper of our times, this 


understandable. But the quest for acad- 


iS 


emic purity is essentially illusory and 


anachronistic in any case, rendered v 


ir- 


tually meaningless by the ethnocentrism 


and chronocentrism that—despite o 
best efforts—are inseparable from 
conclusions. From an African stan 
point, the very presence in a Weste 


ur 
its 
ds 
m 


art collection of an object of one-time 


(if not ongoing) spiritual significance 


renders it impure, even under the most 


responsible of curatorial circumstanc 
Whom are we kidding here? 
Consider the poem composed 


es. 


in 


1973 by Cameroon’s then ambassador 
to the United States, Francois- Xavier 


Tchoungui, concerning the sacred Afo- 
A-Kom figure that had sojourned for a 


time in America. Purloined by 


a 


nephew of the king in something of a 


Shakespearean plot, it passed throu 


gh 


the international art market before 


landing in a New York art gallery. 


There, a group of well-intention 


ed 


Americans purchased it for restitution 


to its homeland. 


As for you... eternal tranquility, 
return hence to your ancestral land. 
Return hence to look after the dead 
and the living. 


You, symbol of love and unity, be 
forgetful of upheaval and blasphemy. 


Your sojourn here has been nothing 


but a nightmare which will soon vanish. 


Forget forever your uncomfortable 
appearance in this sophisticated 
technology whose achievements tend to 
overlook human considerations. 
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In arguing that a principal function 
of publicly supported collections of 
African art must be the enlightenment 
of a greater public in terms of its own 
broader needs and interests, I do not 
denigrate the importance of scholarly 
research and its dissemination in acade- 
mic circles. Research must be a strong 
component in any museum’s program. 
But it should not determine the overall 
character of a museum as a public insti- 
tution, where esoteric research must be 
kept in balance with presentations that 
are accessible to the general population. 

Gallery labels provide crucial indices 
of how effectively a museum is commu- 
nicating its message to its public audi- 
ence. Obviously, the purpose of a label 
in a gallery (or a catalogue caption) is to 
enlighten the public about the identity, 
meaning, and purpose of an object on 
display. But it must be composed in 
such a way as to be relevant to the con- 
cerns and interests of those who are 
expected to read it. Otherwise they will 
not read it—beyond the first line or 
two; and if they are sufficiently turned 
off by the language of the first few labels 
they encounter in an exhibition, they 
will probably not read any more labels 
at all. 

To be effective, a label should fulfill 
two basic functions: Using comprehen- 
sible descriptive terms, it should pro- 
vide a handle with which viewers may 
grasp and retain the essential character- 
istics, purpose, and meaning of the 
objects. Labels should also stimulate 
viewers to make connections between 
these objects and their own society, pos- 
sibly even their own personal lives. 

But how is it possible to address 
effectively an Africa constituency that 
includes teachers and students from all 
grade levels and subject areas; the lay 
public; educational administrators; the 
press; diplomats; municipal, state, and 
federal officials; and in Washington, 
even members of Congress who repre- 
sent them and who, not incidentally, 
authorize funding for museums and 
universities? All these groups—which 
should be regarded as parts of a muse- 
um’s constituency—need to be made 
aware of the significance of the African 
creative tradition and its relevance to 
the education of contemporary Ameri- 
cans, both black and white. 
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Effective museum education also 
involves speaking in many voices, often 
at the same time, in vocabularies appro- 
priate for each audience segment: 
unspoiled and gratifyingly unprejudiced 
schoolchildren, rambunctious 
teenagers, university students, art 
lovers, Africanists, and church and 
community groups. Museums must 
learn what ideas each group of people 
brings to exhibits. Using language that 
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A lidded basket of fiber and glass beads 
collected in Zaire from the Yaka peoples. 
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is at once informative from the muse- 
um’s standpoint and engaging and 
provocative for their respective con- 
stituencies, they must address anticipat- 
ed audience preconceptions in different 
ways with their labels, placards, docent 
talks, and lectures. 

One way of bringing the museum to 
life is to involve the audience—particu- 
larly school groups—in participatory 
programs in which the art serves as a 
backdrop, eventually, if not instanta- 
neously, to be comprehended and 
appreciated. Such activities as 
impromptu “jam sessions” and “fashion 
shows” in which children play African 
musical instruments, dance wearing 
masks, and model genuine African 
robes and dresses, are a delight for the 
youngsters as they are for the accompa- 
nying adults observing them. 








One of the most egregious kinds of 
visual static occurs when curators over- 
do the “interior design” element in their 
installations. African art exhibits don’t 
have to look like Cartier or Tiffany 
showrooms; they shouldn’t prompt the 
unspoken reaction of visitors: “What a 
fabulous display of display cases!” 
African art is so visually intense and so 
powerfully evocative (unlike the cooler 
art of Asia, for example) that it does not 
need splendiferous settings. “Simple, 
neat, and neutral” should be the general 
rule, letting the art express its own visu- 
al eloquence. At the same time, curators 
must never be afraid that they might 
compromise some abstract canon of 
“design purity” if they include in the 
galleries a strong didactic complement 
of photo blowups, slide shows, or 
videos sufficient to suggest the indige- 
nous environment. 

Music, above all, should enhance the 
gallery atmosphere, since it is insepara- 
ble from the utilization of masks and 
other objects in traditional African life. 
Music-enhanced displays offer a strik- 
ing contrast to the practice of many 
Western museums, which tend to steril- 
ize objects by displaying them in splen- 
did, silent isolation. African galleries 
should not be staid and silent. Visitors 
should not feel impelled to speak in 
hushed tones. A museum need not be a 
mausoleum. 

To render the art less alien, aloof, 
and forbidding, and thus more accessi- 
ble to the public, curators can also uti- 
lize techniques of what I call “visual 
semantics.” There are several devices 
that can in the most subtle ways 
enhance visual comprehension. A 
museum can create discrete spaces and 
groupings that help the viewer sort out 
and give structure to a multitude of 
visual impressions otherwise colored by 
prejudice. Using warm earthen tones 
suggests the colors of the tropical or 
subtropical environment; the stark 
white commonly used on gallery walls is 
not only totally uncharacteristic of 
Africa but blinds the viewer’s eyes to the 
nuances of sculptural style and surface 
by literally causing the pupils to con- 
tract. Installing dramatic lighting helps 
restore to certain works their original 
evocative power. 

The exigencies of security and con- 
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servation dictate, unfortunately, that 
certain works of African sculpture be 
displayed behind glass. This creates a 
further visual and psychological dis- 
tancing for viewers unfamiliar with 
non-Western art. To transcend this bar- 
rier, galleries should be laid out with no 
objects in the center space, so that view- 
ers entering the gallery find themselves 
surrounded by the sculpture on all 
sides, not outside of it. Thus enveloped, 
they feel they are on the “inside,” and 
the glass barrier becomes less obtrusive. 
Display cases should never be arranged 
so that viewers looking through them 
can see objects beyond, thus com- 
pounding the distraction caused by the 
glass. 

Displaying multiple examples of cer- 
tain categories of sculpture (either tribal 
style or function) is another way to sub- 
liminally highlight salient features of 
African art and artifacts. Instead of iso- 
lating the sublime aesthetic quality of 
one exquisite Bamana Chi Wara, for 
example, a veritable “herd” of antelopes 
could be displayed “galloping,” as it 
were, across a gallery wall not only to 
compound a recognition of their 
unique dynamism but also to reveal the 
remarkable diversity within the unity of 
one particular, highly disciplined tradi- 
tion. The display of six, 10, or more of 
one kind of object as a subsection of an 
exhibition also strikes a newcomer to 
African art as no single object can, sub- 
liminally conveying a sense of what 
comprises a particular style, and how it 
relates to or differs from other styles. It 
also places certain masks, often regard- 
ed at first sight as horrendous, within a 
broader and more palatable context of 
highly refined yet related styles. What 
thus comes through to the uninitiated 
viewer are stylistic relationships rather 
than the negatively perceived character 
of any particular example. Aesthetic 
understanding is enhanced by such 
groupings of objects, instead of being 
inhibited by the preconceived notions 
that viewers bring to exhibitions. This is 
visual education at its most forceful. 

By showing categories of objects in 
multiples, an art museum may seem to 
be approaching the exhibition policy of 
a natural history museum. Yet the art 
institution must, while giving greater 
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thought to the aesthetics of display, do 
precisely that if the full scope of African 
art is to be revealed to the public. 

To reach that public, African art 
institutions must make greater efforts to 
go beyond their own doors. If a muse- 
um has a collection of thousands of 
objects, for example, with considerable 
duplication of works, it is lamentable to 
allow those not on display to languish 
unseen in locked storage cabinets for 





A mask (idimu) of the Lega peoples in 
Zatre. 
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years on end. To expand the education- 
al capability of smaller institutions, loan 
policies of the larger ones would have to 
become more flexible. Secondary mate- 
rials could also be organized into pack- 
aged, didactic displays or assembled 
into indefinitely traveling, extension 
exhibits. Packaged exhibits in which the 
display cases themselves are transported 
in styrofoam can be set up readily in 
schools or churches, or even at confer- 
ences and conventions. 

Another means of reaching a broader 
public is the artmobile. As part of a 41- 
year-old program, the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts borrowed for one year (and 
then extended for two more) a repre- 
sentative collection of African art that- 
circulated to more than 100 sites 
throughout the state for viewing by tens 


of thousands of people. For such a cost- 
ly undertaking today, museums would 
probably have to enlist the support of 
public-spirited trucking companies to 
provide trucks and possibly even dri- 
vers. But in general, funding to bring art 
to the public need not be a problem. 
There are enough federal, state, munici- 
pal, and private agencies waiting to sup- 
port well-conceived projects. 

Bringing art to people, as opposed to 
the usual custom of trying to lure peo- 
ple into museums to see it, has immense 
psychological value. African art reflects 
a tradition in which art is integral to 
life, not something exalted and separate 
from it, as is primarily the case with art 
in the West. Bringing smaller, less 
intimidating exhibits of African art to 
the public can be a powerful way of 
symbolically expressing this idea of an 
art that makes everyday life more mean- 
ingful for all the members of a commu- 
nity. 

Through the recognition it has 
gained as one of the great creative tradi- 
tions of humankind, African art refutes 
some of the most pernicious stereotypes 
about the “savage inferiority” of “prim- 
itive” cultures. But if a museum is to 
present African art effectively, it must 
not only display the art but convey 
along with it the vibrant spirit and 
tremendous warmth of Africa itself. 
Exhibitions must make the galleries sing 
and dance and reverberate with all that 
a vital, thriving Africa has to contribute. 

Fortunately, we are also moving 
beyond the Victorian concept of the 
museum as a kind of treasure chest— 
implicit in which is a sense of the enti- 
tlement of “superior” cultures to display 
the spoils wrested from their colonies, 
and the equally prideful idea that we 
alone are adequately equipped to dis- 
play them knowledgeably. We have 
much to learn not only about Africa in 
relation to ourselves, but about our- 
selves in relation to Africa. And as we 
strive to exorcise our own dismissive or 
patronizing attitudes, we must also seek 
to fashion a new and dynamic vision of 
the museum as an interdisciplinary, 
interactive resource for a kind of public 
education that grows more critically 
important with every passing year. 
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By Stephen E. Weil 





Stephen E. Weil is deputy director of the 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. This piece was 
delivered as the keynote address at the 
annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Museums, June 1994. 
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Creampuffs 
and Hardball 


Are You Really Worth 
What You Cost? 


he questions about their field that museum workers serve up 

to one another at their periodic gatherings (national, regional, and local) are 

generally creampuffs. While shaped and flavored in a variety of ways, these 
questions can almost invariably be reduced to one: Is the museum truly a 
worthwhile institution? With almost equal invariability, those attending these 
gatherings conclude that it is. To those who work in them it appears all but self- 
evident that, notwithstanding their temporary shortcomings, museums do make an 
important contribution to society. They preserve and transmit our natural and 
cultural heritage, they add to the world’s store of knowledge, and they provide their 
publics with expanded opportunities for learning, personal growth, and enjoyment. 

As crunch time approaches, however, and as the demands that are made on the 
public and private resources available to the nonprofit sector continue to grow at a 
faster rate than those resources themselves, virtually every museum may find itself 
faced with several much tougher questions—not creampuffs this time, but hardball. 

Without disputing the museum’s claim to worthiness, what these questions will 
address instead is its relative worthiness. Is what the museum contributes to society 
really commensurate with the annual cost of its operation? Could some other orga- 
nization (not necessarily a museum) make a similar or even greater contribution at 
a lesser cost? What would be the consequence—how much lost? how much 
gained’—if the same expenditure were to be devoted to some other activity entirely? 
We currently spend billions of dollars each year on the operation of our museums. 
We have yet to determine, however, in what measure that expenditure represents a 
wise and informed public policy choice, and in what measure it may simply be the 
hangover of some old and still-to-be fully examined habit. 

Accompanying these hardball questions is a profound shift in the way that non- 
profit organizations are being evaluated by those who provide them with resources. 
This shift, which appears to have started with social service and health care agencies 
and worked its way through higher education, now seems to be spreading across the 
entire nonprofit sector. It involves a newly heightened concentration on “outcomes” 
rather than either “inputs” or “outputs” as the principal basis upon which to judge a 
charitable organization’s public programs. 

Little more than a generation ago, a museum was still measured largely by the 
resources, 1.e., the “inputs,” that it had available: How good was its collection? How 
well-trained and respected was its staff? How adequate and in what condition were 
its facilities? How solid was its attendance? How large was its endowment? Good 
numbers equaled a good museum. 

In the 1970s and well into the 1980s, the principal focus shifted from “inputs” to 
“outputs.” No longer judged so much by the measurable resources that they had 
available, museums tended to be judged instead by the programmatic use to which 
they put those resources. “Better utilization of collections” was a key phrase, and 
peer review became a principal means of evaluation. Who better to judge how skill- 
fully a museum staff deployed its limited resources than colleagues in other muse- 
ums who faced the same challenge daily? “Output” analysis goes still a step further. 
It examines the impact of those programs, rather than simply their quality. 
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We currently spend billions of 
dollars each year on the 
operation of our museums. 
We have yet to determine, 
however, in what measure 
that expenditure represents a 
wise and informed public 
policy choice, and in what 
measure it may simply be the 
hangover of some old and 
still-to-be fully examined 
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In the United Kingdom, a remarkably direct phrase has emerged to describe the 
expectation of those responsible for providing public funds. What they expect is 
“value for money.” Typical of its use are recent remarks by the Right Honorable 
Peter Brooke who, as the U.K.’s secretary of state for national heritage, oversees the 
funding of the U.K.’s major museums. Noting that publicly supported cultural orga- 
nizations will be expected to carry out their day-to-day operations “within an overall. 
framework of priorities and public policies determined by government,” Brooke 
emphasized that they must also “assure value for money for the taxpayer in pursuit 
of those aims.” 

What this all involves in essence is a new accountability in which organizations 
will be required to demonstrate not only (a) that they can account for the resources 
entrusted to them, and (b) that they used those resources efficiently, but above all 
(c) that they also used those resources effectively—that they used them to produce a 
positive outcome in the community they intended to serve. The museum that seeks 
to meet the standards of this new accountability must be prepared to show in what 
positive ways its target community has benefited from its programs. 

This need not be a narrow constraint. That the museum continues to preserve a 
community’s otherwise endangered heritage might certainly be one such beneficial 
outcome. Another might relate to the transmission of knowledge and/or skills, to the 
modification of behavior, or simply to the provision of enjoyment or recreation. The 
only required constant is that the benefits described respond to what some have 
called the ultimate “So what?” questions. So what difference did it make that your 
museum was there? So what would have been the difference had it not been? 

Implicit also in this new accountability is the question of limits. How should 
those who allocate funds determine the boundaries of an applicant’s need? Is the 
outcome that an organization seeks infinite in scope (with the inference that the 
organization’s need for additional resources will consequently be insatiable) or is 
there a point at which the organization may be considered as accomplishing its 
goals? Is there such a thing as an adequately funded museum, or is nothing ever 
enough? 

Richard F. Larkin, technical director for the Not-for-Profit Industry Services 
Group at Price Waterhouse, has observed that this is a problem endemic to almost 
all charitable organizations. Their goals are generally formulated in open-ended 
terms (“To encourage an understanding and appreciation of contemporary art” or 
“To improve the health services available to the indigent members of our communi- 
ty”) with little to indicate what would constitute actual success or assist an observer 
in determining whether or not it was being achieved. This is in sharp contrast to the 
for-profit organization where success or failure can be determined by comparing 
some bottom line “outcome” figure with one or another of the organization’s 
inputs. 

Without a definition of success, of course, museums also lack a definition of fail- 
ure. Might this be the reason that so few museums ever seem to fail? Dance compa- 
nies dissolve, symphony orchestras collapse, and literary magazines disappear with 
regularity. Most museums, though—held in place, perhaps, by their collections— 
seem to survive indefinitely. They may shrink, they may lose or fail to earn accredi- 
tation, but rarely do they expire. Short of outright insolvency, the museum field 
seems to have few ways to identify those institutions whose chronic inability to 
achieve any demonstrably beneficial outcome cannot possibly justify the ongoing 
expense of their maintenance. 

The museum seeking to articulate the ways in which it intends to impact its target 
community would be wise to observe one caution: concentrate on those object-relat- 
ed outcomes that are most particular to museums and don’t inadvertently under- 
mine your unique importance by describing outcomes that might as easily be 
achieved by some other organization. Put another way, a museum may only be con- 
sidered essential so long as its impact is perceived to be both valuable and unique. 
Consider, to use a wicked example, the museum improvident enough to base its case 
for public support on an economic impact study that quantifies its value to the com- 
(Please turn to Forum, continued on page 60) 
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By Donald Garfield 








CULTURE ‘TOURING 
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hen Elvis Presley plunked down $100,000 in 1957 

for Graceland, a faux antebellum mansion, he 

upset the order of the South. Guitar strummin’, 
hip-wigglin’, and black-music singin’ white boys like Elvis 
were not supposed to be able to rise that fast through the ranks 
of genteel Memphis society. His meteoric success, however, 
was merely the latest in a string of shocks that pummeled tra- 
dition-bound Memphis. 

During the early ’50s, the modern age 
began breaking through barriers that dat- 
ed back to Civil War times. In 1951, 
responding to growing pressure, the 
Brooks Museum—the city’s most venera- 
ble temple of art and culture—set aside 
Thursdays for black visitors. Agent of 
preserving the rigid racial codes of the 
past, long-time political kingpin E. H. 
Crump died in 1954. And a symbol of the 
new post-World War II lifestyle debuted 
in 1952 when Kemmons Wilson opened 
the first Holiday Inn. The stage was set 
for the turbulence of the 1960s, a decade 
of decline spurred by Martin Luther 
King’s 1968 assassination, and the urban 
revival of the 1980s. 

I visited Memphis in late March, two 
months after an ice storm swept through 
the area. Alongside the spacious main 
boulevards, Poplar and Park, piles of tree 
limbs and branches recalled the disaster, 
a veritable meteorological Sherman’s March. I brought in my 
mental carpet bag a typical northerner’s unfamiliarity with the 
real South, fed by Gone with the Wind on the one hand and the 
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Memphis’s pyramid-shaped arena, guarded by the Egyptian 
builder-king Ramesses, evokes the origins of the city’s name. 
Inset: William Eggleston, Untitled, from the portfolio Graceland 
(1983). Adolescent aesthetics run wild in Elvis Presley’s Jungle 
Room. 
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novels of William Faulkner on the oth- 
er. My interest in Memphis derived 
from an early and intense love of the 
blues, from its plantation origins in 
Mississippi to its amplified transforma- 
tion in famous Chicago blues bars like 
Theresa’s and Pepper’s Lounge, which I 
frequented as a graduate student at the 
University of Chicago in the late ’60s. 
This passion for the blues also took 
me south one day to Clarksdale, Miss. 
As I bisected pancake-flat cotton fields, 
trying to get back to Memphis before 
the unusual and persistent rain started 


Built on the site of a French fort dat- 
ing to the late 17th century, Memphis 
got its city charter in 1849 and fast 
became a major transshipment point 
for cotton and lumber, located as it is at 
the head of the Mississippi’s deep navi- 
gable waters. Spared destruction during 
the Civil War (the city was captured by 
the Union after an hour-and-a-half 
naval battle), it suffered multiple epi- 
demics of yellow fever that resulted in 
the exodus of two-thirds of the popula- 
tion and the loss of its city charter in 
1879. Repaving the streets, installing 


Masters among cities away from the 
East Coast where residents likely had 
never seen examples of Renaissance and 
Baroque European painting and sculp- 
ture. (According to Carmean, a city- 
wishing to have part of the Kress 
collection had to have a Kress store.) 

By the 1950s, Rogers’s jewel-box 
pavilion proved inadequate to house the 
growing operation. A barn-like addition 
satisfied the need to make room for the 
Kress gift, but was torn down when the 
Brooks grew again in 1974 and 1989. 
The last addition accommodates the 
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Strolling through the Dixon’s English formal gardens and woods on gravel paths, the visitor 


takes in the smells and sounds of refulgent nature; tulips ranging from pink to orange growing 


in the greenhouse give the French canvases inside the house a clear run for the money 
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once again, I passed glamorized bill- 
boards for Tunica (Miss.) gambling hot 
spots. Smiling, well-dressed gamblers 
radiated their excitement at having won 
big-time at the casino and beaconed 
would-be winners to follow their exam- 
ple. (A line of traffic heading to Tunica 
suggested the power of their message. ) 
But at one point, a billboard shaded an 
encampment of shotgun shacks, the 
kind Dorothea Lange photographed 
during the Depression. This momentary 
juxtaposition of rich and poor, dream 
and reality, summed up and hyper- 
bolized the tensions I felt during my 
Memphis stay. It capped a string of 
insights into the nature of Southern life 
and the parts museums play in inter- 
preting and contributing to it. 

To understand present-day Mem- 
phis, a little history goes far in explain- 
ing the city’s vitality and its position as 
the urban embodiment of Mid-South 
culture and cauldron of modern Ameri- 
can popular music. Set a secure 40 feet 
above the Mississippi River on the 
Fourth Chickasaw Bluff, Memphis 
began as part of a rich Native American 
civilization, whose latest members, the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw, ceded their 
claims to lands east of the Mississippi in 
1818 and eventually settled in Okla- 
homa. 
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artesian wells, and building a sewer sys- 
tem led to the town’s revival and pros- 
perity at the turn of the century. 

Museum history in Memphis begins 
in 1916 with the founding of the Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery (now Memphis 
Brooks Museum of Art). At the time, 
any metropolis worth its weight in civic 
pride needed an art museum. Wealthy 
Memphian Bessie Vance Brooks origi- 
nally envisioned four buildings, devoted 
to the fine arts, music, drama, and sci- 
ence. An East Coast visitor entering the 
lush confines of Overton Park, where 
the Brooks sits on a gentle hill, might be 
excused momentary déja vu because the 
Brooks echoes the classical refinement 
of the Morgan Library in New York 
City, done by the same architect— 
James Gamble Rogers. According to 
E.A. Carmean, the Brooks’s director, at 
the 1916 opening everyone applauded 
the dedication speeches, looked inside 
at the empty interior, and then went 
home. 

The classical shell gradually encom- 
passed an impressive collection, mighti- 
ly assisted by the donation of a portion 
of the Samuel H. Kress Collection of 
Italian artworks. Because Kress opened 
his first store in Memphis in 1896, the 
Brooks enjoyed pride of place when the 
great benefactor distributed his Old 


entry and its design quietly repeats the 
classical vocabulary of the original 
structure, whose serene exterior con- 
trasts with the vivid colorism of the 
recently reinstalled interior rooms. 

The museum follows Mrs. Brooks’s 
original mission of bringing the world’s 
great art to Memphis, rather than pro- 
viding gallery space for local artists. Like 
many regional art institutions, it feels 
the tension between displaying and 
championing local creativity and pre- 
senting work from other lands and cul- 
tures. Carmean says the Brooks strikes a 
balance between the two. It organizes 
biennials (the one scheduled for Sep- 
tember is devoted to photography and 
features the internationally acclaimed 
color photographer and Memphian 
William Eggleston) and possibly will 
become an alternate-year venue for 
Wonders exhibitions, which, since 1987 
after the phenomenal success of 
“Ramesses the Great,” has orchestrated 
cultural extravaganzas on Napoleon, 
Catherine the Great, Turkish art, and 
the Etruscans. 

Certainly the most encyclopedic art 
museum in the Mid-South, the Brooks’s 
collection rounds out with a long-term 
loan of Greek vases from the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, Greek and 
Roman antiquities, African and Oceanic 
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art, contemporary art, and important 
Pre-Columbian holdings. It received 
French Impressionist works from Mr. 
and Mrs. Hugo Dixon before the couple 
decided to turn their Georgian estate 
and 17 acres into a gallery and garden. 

Located in a verdant and prosperous 
residential neighborhood across the 
street from the Memphis Botanical Gar- 
den, the Dixon Gallery and Gardens 
opened as a museum in 1976. Like the 
Phillips Collection in Washington, it 
displays its 19th-century collection of 
French and American Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist painting set among 
sofas and sideboards. The spirit of the 
Dixons, their cosmopolitan taste and 
sensibility financed by the profits of 
Hugo Dixon’s cotton business, suffuses 
the original building and represents the 
high end of social and cultural life in 
Memphis. 

A year after the museum opened, the 
foundation set up by the Dixons added 
a wing to house the Warda Steven Stout 
Collection of 18th-century German 
porcelain. In a spacious gallery 
enhanced by spectacular vistas of formal 
gardens and woodlands, cases feature 
gems of Meissen tableware and figures, 
tankards inspired by chinoiserie, and 
acrobatic configurations of comedia 
dell’arte characters Harlequin and 
Columbine. 

The success of the Dixon is reflected 
in an active temporary exhibit schedule 
and the 1986 doubling of the museum’s 
space to accommodate an auditorium 
and gift shop, as well as more gallery 
space for a newly acquired pewter col- 
lection. Gallery director John Buchanan 
brimmed with enthusiasm when dis- 
cussing the gallery’s accomplishments. 
It boasts 200,000 visitors a year, taking 
advantage of its dual mission of art and 
horticulture by relating the gardens and 
grounds—which specialize in local flora 
including wildflowers, azaleas, and 
camelias—and art exhibitions such as 
an upcoming show devoted to Tiffany, 
whose work reveals significant horticul- 
tural influence. Strolling through the 
English formal gardens and woods on 
gravel paths, the visitor takes in the 
smells and sounds of refulgent nature; 
tulips ranging from pink to orange 
growing in the greenhouse give the 
French canvases inside the house a clear 
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The National Civil Rights Museum is located on the site and includes part of the 
Lorraine Motel where the Rev. Martin Luther King was slain in 1968. 
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run for the money. 

The emphasis on regional plants at 
the Dixon parallels the locally focused 
mission of another Memphis land- 
mark—the Pink Palace Museum and 
Planetarium. Its director, Doug Noble, 
admits that non-Memphians probably 
do not have high expectations of a 
museum named Pink Palace. I envi- 
sioned something carnival-like painted 
the color and possessing the intellectual 
weight of pink cotton candy. In fact, the 
name refers to the pink Georgian mar- 
ble used by Clarence Saunders, founder 
of the Piggly-Wiggly grocery chain, to 
decorate the exterior of his intended 
“palace.” Saunders’s meteoric success— 
opening his first convenience market in 
1916 and expanding to head a chain of 
1,241 stores by 1922—-came crashing to 
earth on Wall Street, where he did battle 
and lost his empire. By 1930 his resi- 
dence, which had not progressed 
beyond the exterior, fell to the city and 
opened as a museum of natural history 
and industrial arts. 

Today the museum features natural 
history exhibits on the ground floor and 
cultural history upstairs. The original 
mansion is undergoing restoration in 
preparation for a summer 1995 opening 
as a showcase of 20th-century Memphis 
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history. Making my way through the 
museum, I encountered small bands of 
schoolchildren and chaperones darting 
from one interactive exhibit to the next. 
At one point, the din of adolescent voic- 
es blended with the stomping of metal 
on wood followed by a mechanical roar. 
A Dinamation model of a triceratops 
had captured the attention of the young 
crowd. For 50 cents a pop, the Creta- 
ceous-era denizen moved back and 
forth, twisted its neck from side to side, 
and emitted a sound like a suddenly 
unplugged vacuum cleaner. The lone 
triceratops downstairs, which according 
to Noble has paid for itself four bits by 
four bits over a period of nine years, had 
relatives upstairs when I visited in late 
March: a group of kinetic dinos pro- 
duced by Kokoro. 

When Noble came to the museum in 
1980, he had to rip out all the antiquat- 
ed displays and replace them with inter- 
active exhibits on, for example, geology 
and the microscope, dioramas of local 
endangered species, and the flora and 
fauna of a regional lake. The upstairs 
path begins with the Native American 
presence in the Memphis area, traces of 
early European settlement including a 
reconstructed cabin, and Civil War dis- 
plays. A large section covers the history 
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Fortified with the city’s. 


__ world renowned barbecue, _ 


cultural tourists should find 


room on their plate for the 
— following museums: The | 
_ National Ornamental : 
_ Metal Museum, scrappy as _ 


its name implies, features a 
working smithy on the © 


grounds of a former Marine — 


hospital. The only museum 
in Memphis with a river - 
view, it welcomes visitors at 
its whimsical gates commis- 


_ sioned from metalworkers 

from around the world. | | 

_ They designed individualized _ 
_ rosettes for the gate (among 

them an English breakfast of | 

ham, eggs, and toast). | 

_ Changing exhibits have 


included African-American 
and Native-American metal 


and jewelry. Memphis Zoo 


has traded in the last of its 


-iron-bar exhibits for out- 


door habitats, most recently 


the Commercial Appeal Cat _ 


Country with an exotic _ 
Asian pagoda backdrop and 
juxtaposition of felines and 
prey animals like red pandas 


and capybaras—kept ata © 


respectful distance from 
each other. On tap for fall 
1994 are “Primate Canyon” 
and a nocturnal exhibit, 
“Animals of the Night,” as 
well as the Cat House Cafe. 


The zoo parlays Memphis’s 


Egyptian connection with an 


entryway and buildings mod- 
-eled on a hypostyle temple 
and features an obelisk 
inscribed with names of 
donors. Situated on 96 
- acres, the Memphis 
_ Botanic Garden features 
20 formal gardens including 
a Japanese garden with a 
bridge and pavilion and a 
_ sensory garden intended for 
disabled visitors. A tropical 
_ conservatory displays exotic 
flora and a municipal rose 
8 garden boasts 1,500 speci- 





mens of 100 rose varieties. 
The Goldsmith Civic 
Garden Center exhibits the 
work of regional artisrts and 
houses a permanent display 


of Boehm porcelain. The 


Art Museum of the 
University of Memphis 
plumbs the vital musical and 
folk art traditions of the 


_ Mississippi Delta with “Club 


Pyramid and Memphis 





Blues,” an interdisciplinary 
blues club with decor con- 


sisting of poetry, stories, 
_and histories of the blues 


set among photos and paint- 
ings of blues musicians. A 
jukebox spills out the 
sounds of regional music, 


and programming includes 


live performances and inter- 
views with blues musicians. 
In essence a living museum, 
Beale Street testifies to 
the enduring vitality of 
Memphis blues. Once the 


heart of urban black music, 
the street declined during 


the ’70s to be revived in the 
mid-1980s with involvement 
of R&B great B.B. King, who 
owns a club on Beale Street 
and plays there a few times 


_ayear. Next door, the 
Memphis Police 
_ Museum, combines a 


working police substation 


and displays of weapons, 


mug shots, police records, 
and a jail cell. The Center 
for Southern Folklore 
melds shop, exhibit gallery, 
bookstore and information 
hub. Housed in the former 
Lansky Clothing Store, 
which furnished some of 
Elvis’s attire, it puts on 
music festivals and functions 
as all-around Memphis 


Below: the daily march of the 
Peabody Hotel's ducks. 

Left: The Art Museum of the 
University of Memphis features an 
authentic blues club/art work, Club 
Pyramid, built by Earl Simmons in 
the gallery. 





cicerone. When describing 
the Mississippi Delta, 1930s 
Memphis historian David 
Cohn wrote that the Delta 
begins in the lobby of the 
Peabody Hotel. Moribund 
during the depressed era 
after King’s assassination, 
the hotel began to revive its 
prior splendor in the early 
80s, coinciding with earnest 
and largely successful efforts 
to breathe life back into 
downtown Memphis. (A 
trolley on Main Street con- 
nects the Pyramid in the 
north to the Civil Rights 
Museum in the south.) A 
main attraction at the 


Peabody is the parade of 
ducks—at | 1:00 every 
morning they descend by 
elevator from the skyway 
and waddle on red carpet to 
frolic until 5:00 in the lobby 
fountain. (No duck is on the 
menu at any of the hotel’s 
gourmet restaurants.) 
Across from the Peabody 
and down an alley, the 
Rendezvous lined with 
Memphis memorabilia dishes 
up dry but heavenly barbe- 
cue to excite palates but 
spare shirtfronts. Highway 
61, the “blues highway” on 
which blues great Bessie 
Smith died in a car crash, 
connects Memphis with the 
heart of the Mississippi 
Delta. It runs past Tunica, 
the site of off-shore, river- 
boat casino gambling, and 
finally cuts through 
Clarksdale, boyhood home 
of Tennessee Williams. 
There the Delta Blues 
Museum, part of the 
town’s Carnegie Library, has 
ambitious expansion plans 
and figures as ground zero 
of modern popular 
American music. Its exhibits 
and listening stations trace 
the sources of the blues and 
follow it as it made its way 
north from plantations like 
the Stovall and the music of 
Muddy Waters to Memphis 
and finally Chicago where 
the blues went electric. On 
the way back to Memphis, a 
detour across the 
Mississippi leads to Helena 
and the Delta Cultural 
Center exhibiting pho- 
tographs and artifacts that 
tell the Arkansas side of the 
region's history and culture. 
This sidetour to the south 
rounds out and helps illumi- 
nate the role Memphis plays 
in the region. 
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of medicine, recalling the fact that the 
largest Memphis employer is the med- 
ical community of schools and hospi- 
tals. Honoring Saunders, the museum 
recreated a vintage Piggly-Wiggly store, 
in which “shoppers” go through a turn- 
stile, take a basket, and fill it from 
shelves teeming with canned goods and 
packages of flour and rice. The journey 
ends at a cash register by the door. 

Noble proudly relates how the muse- 
um system acquired its most recent 
component, the Coon Creek Science 
Center. The center’s site, a 240-acre 
farm, has a creek running through it 
revealing one of the country’s richest 
fossil beds, harkening back 70 million 
years when the region formed the floor 
of the Gulf of Mexico. It will provide 
precious specimens to add to the Pink 
Palace’s paleontology exhibits. 

Directors at the Brooks, Dixon, and 
Pink Palace spoke of efforts their insti- 
tutions have taken to encourage more 
people to visit their museums, especially 
from the large black community in 
Memphis. Despite the city’s modest 
population of about a million, the 
potential museum audience spans a 
wide geographical area embracing 
much of northern Mississippi, western 
Tennessee, and Arkansas. Memphis, in 
fact, has always been considered the 
capital of the Delta region, that broad 
swatch of river-soaked and cotton-rich 
bottomland stretching from the south- 
west corner of Tennessee to Vicksburg, 
Miss. Its largely rural population might 
not normally think of attending muse- 
ums. But one exhibit drew them in vast 
numbers—“Ramesses the Great” and its 
offspring, the Wonders series. 

Mounted in Memphis’s downtown 
convention center in 1987, “Ramesses” 
attracted more than 650,000 visitors. 
East Coast art aficionados rubbed 
elbows with Arkansas farmers wearing 
coveralls—a testimony to the planners’ 
success in marketing the exhibit. The 
show’s genesis lay in Egypt—dear to the 
hearts of Memphians ever since 19th- 
century city founders decided to name 
the Tennessee metropolis perched on 
the Mississippi after the ancient Egypt- 
ian capital lying athwart the Nile. A 
Memphis Brooks trustee, who was visit- 
ing Cairo in 1984 with his wife, learned 
from an Egyptian museum official that 
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a traveling exhibit dedicated to Ramess- 
es was to come to the United States. 
They offered Memphis as a possible 
added venue, and contact with Mayor 
Richard Hackett set the train in motion. 
Out on a walk in Memphis (Egypt), the 
Tennessee couple encountered frag- 
ments of a 23-ton, colossal statue of the 
great Egyptian king alongside a road. 
They and Hackett led a drive to finance 
the statue’s restoration and its eventual 
journey to the United States to accom- 
pany the exhibit. 

The success of “Ramesses,” which 
became the city’s first mega-exhibition, 
led the city to create a program of simi- 
lar shows under the title Wonders: 
Memphis International Cultural Series. 
Its most recent offering, “Napoleon,” 
failed to draw the predicted gate, 
according to Wonders director Jon 
Thompson, because potential tourists 
feared the summer 1993 floods of the 
upper Midwest had affected Memphis. 
(He recalls anxious French museum 
officials calling to find out whether their 
objects were under water yet.) The 
Wonders exhibit planned for this year 
showcasing a mummy and gold artifacts 
found in a Peruvian tomb had to be 
postponed because of political unrest in 
the South American country. Thomp- 
son has slated “Imperial Tombs of Chi- 
na” for 1995. 

Ramesses, known as one of Egypt’s 
great builders, also inspired the city to 
fulfill a long-deferred dream of having a 
pyramid grace the Mississippi river 
town. At the state centennial celebra- 
tion held in Nashville in 1897, which 
gave that city its Parthenon, the Mem- 
phis pavilion took the form of a pyra- 
mid. Its modern-day counterpart now 
stands, a mirage of shining steel and 
glass under the Memphis sun, across 
the street from the convention center 
and guarded by a replica of the Ramess- 
es colossus. The pyramid houses a 
22,000-seat arena for concerts. 
Although symbolizing death, it actually 
signals the revitalization of Memphis’s 
downtown. 

The power of personalities like 
Ramesses, Catherine the Great, 
Napoleon, splendors of the Ottoman 
court, and the fascination with death, 
mummies, and the beyond reach ordi- 
nary citizens in, for example, small rural 
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Delta towns the way an exhibit on Ming 
vases does not. When Wonders is in 
town, all museums benefit from the 
increased number of tourists looking 
for things to do. But the Brooks’s 
Carmean distinguishes between Won- 
ders shows and art exhibits: the former 
are really artifact shows with lots of 
evocative exhibit design transporting 
visitors to Istanbul or 19th-century 
France a la the National Gallery of Art’s 
“British Country Houses.” 

Of course, Memphis is no stranger to 
the cult of personality or lavish domes- 
tic settings, or even to a fascination with 
death. A drive down Highway 51 takes 
the faithful to Elvis Presley Boulevard 
and Graceland, the former residence 
and burial ground of the rock and roll 
star. No fancy strip malls of national 
franchises line this road headed toward 
rural Mississippi; rather the signs of 
urban poverty—auto wreckers, bail 
bond agencies, and boarded-up busi- 
nesses recall Elvis’s Tupelo, Miss., roots. 
Graceland’s location on the outskirts of 
town and on the road to his home state 
seemed to symbolize his marginalized 
position vis-a-vis the rest of Memphis 


society. 

A visitor to Lourdes or Fatima would 
immediately recognize the signs of hal- 
lowed ground: first, the merchandising 
of the memory along the way to the 
shrine. Much of the seediness of shops 
hawking Elvis memorabilia has van- 
ished since the days following his death 
in 1977. The Presley estate headed by 
his former wife, Priscilla, has taken con- 
trol of presenting Elvis to the public— 
in the mansion and in the Elvis Presley 
Automobile Museum across the road 
with its famous pink Cadillac and two 
private planes. 

When asked about the relationship 
between Graceland and the rest of the 
Memphis museum community, Patty 
Bladon, assistant director of Memphis 
Brooks, admitted she uses Elvis’s home 
as an enticement to lure scholars and 
speakers to come to Memphis. For 
Carmean, it’s a litmus test for visiting 
academics. Sometimes, Carmean says, 
the most straight-laced, serious scholar 
will wax enthusiastic going through the 
house. 

I felt both a rush of nostalgia for my 
own teen years and a queasy feeling not 
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Ms. Alison Bowman assists Ms. 


Patricia Hayes in our Museum and 
Exhibition Department. She has an 
MBA as well as extensive art and exhi- 


knowing how to interpret the interior 
decoration—a monument to Elvis’s 
decorating taste and to ’70s style. Going 
from restrained dining room and living 
room with its 15-foot customized sofa 
to the so-called Jungle Room recalled 
houses of a bygone time where formal 
spaces, often sheathed in clear plastic 
and divided by runners protecting deep 
shag carpet, contrasted with bedrooms, 
rec rooms, and dens in which adoles- 
cent aesthetics ran wild. 

The second-most-visited house in 
the United States (the White House is 
first) attracts 600,000 pilgrims a year 
and opens out back to a number of oth- 
er buildings Elvis added during his life 
at Graceland. A Meditation Garden 
with a semicircle of Greek columns 
shelters the graves of Elvis, his parents, 
and paternal grandmother, as well as a 
marker of his stillborn twin brother 
buried in Tupelo. While clearly a muse- 
um, featuring displays of Elvis’s concert 
outfits and gold records lining the walls 
of a former raquetball court, Graceland 
belongs to a small number of American 
loci sancti that pay homage to a past still 
(Please turn to “Memphis,” page 63) 
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fessionals in museums. Every museum should 
have a copy in their library.” 
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“Topics are thoroughly discussed. Objectives 
and mission statements are clearly articulated. 
A step-by-step process is outlined. Quality list- 
ing of source examples follow the text material.” 


—Dorothy Keller, St. Joseph College 
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Publishing: Focus on Reality 


By ELAINE 


verything was on track. The next 

item on the publications priorities 

list was a new guide to the collec- 
tion. Funding: In place. Research, writ- 
ing, and editorial assistance: In place. 
Writing assignments: Allocated. New 
color photography: Begun. Sample 
entries: Ready for review. Then reality 
intruded. 

The last guide to the Toledo Muse- 
um was published in 1976, a picture 
book with minimal text. Fifteen thou- 
sand copies sold out in about 10 years, 
and the museum store begged for a 
replacement. After much consideration, 
the curatorial staff, museum educators, 
and store manager recommended pro- 


GUSTAFSON N D 


ducing a volume that responded to visi- 
tor requests for more information 
about more objects. This appealed to 
the curators’ wish to promote the col- 
lections, including new accessions. It 
supported the educators’ desire for suc- 
cinct texts about as many important 
works as possible, written in accor- 
dance with guidelines developed for 
interpretive labels in exhibitions and 


Elaine D. Gustafson is research curator 
for the Toledo Treasures: Selections 
from The Toledo Museum of Art 
project, and Sandra E. Knudsen is 
coordinator of publications at The 
Toledo Museum of Art. 
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the galleries. The museum store liked 
the appearance and low retail cost of 
guides published recently by art muse- 
ums in Los Angeles, Seattle, and Min- 
neapolis. 

In order to improve the language 
and focus of the texts, we planned a 
series of focus groups to review sample 
entries. The Toledo Museum of Art has 
a long tradition of involving visitors in 
the evaluation of proposed texts and 
designs for brochures and gallery infor- 
mation. Our two main review tech- 
niques have been gallery-based: We 
invite visitors to indicate preferences 
and write comments in front of sample 
labels, or we conduct interviews with 
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selected visitors. For the guide, howev- 
er, we wanted to hear how such a sou- 
venir book might be used outside the 
museum and to explore alternative text 
wordings. We therefore decided to 
assemble focus groups representing the 
public. 

The very first group shook our care- 
ful plans to the foundations. The partic- 
ipants stated immediately, firmly, and 
unanimously that the draft texts were 
fine, but the proposed design was a seri- 
ous problem: page size, illustration size, 
text density, and type layout were all 
unappealing. They declared that they 
would probably buy the proposed guide 
only to be “loyal.” It would then be 
consigned to a shelf at home as a “refer- 
ence” book. Clearly, we were off track. 
But because of the open nature of the 
focus groups, we were able to explore 
this unexpected revelation immediately, 
and use the information to redirect the 
project. 

The Toledo Museum of Art has 
about 300,000 visitors per year. It 
enjoys broad community awareness and 
support. Surveys reveal that our visitors 
come overwhelmingly from northwest 


Ohio and southeast Michigan and that 
there is a high percentage of frequent 
visitors (three or more visits per year). 
Therefore, sales of a new guide would 
be overwhelmingly to a faithful but 
potentially critical audience. There were 
no funds to hire a marketing firm to 
conduct an assessment of randomly 
selected people. But this constraint was 
actually a virtue. After all, we already 
knew that a guide to an art museum 
collection is a souvenir. Its objective is 
not to inspire a love of art in nonvisi- 
tors or infrequent visitors. Our modest 
aim is to ensure that what we write and 
illustrate will enhance and continue the 
gallery experience of visitors, both local 
and out-of-town. (The next most com- 
mon uses would be for development, 
public information, and exchange with 
other art institutions.) So we invited 
potential consumers to help us prepare 
the guide they wanted. 

Recruiting: We planned three focus 
groups drawn from museum volunteer 
groups. More than 500 people give 
almost 50,000 hours of service each year 
to the museum. For this special project 
we worked with three volunteer organi- 
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zations: docents, who receive several 
years of training and lead gallery tours 
for children and adults; museum aides, 
who run the annual membership cam- 
paign, manage the Collector’s Corner 
sales gallery for contemporary art with- 
in the museum, and handle a variety of 
entertainment functions for the public; 
and special services volunteers who pro- 
vide a wide range of support for depart- 
ments, projects, and exhibitions. We 
asked the directors of these groups to 
recommend individuals who were artic- 
ulate, could work well on an ad hoc 
committee, and were willing to defend 
their opinions. From this volunteer 
pool we sought a range of representa- 
tives to speak for the public: men and 
women, university students, seniors, 
minority groups, artists, art lovers, and 
spouses of museum supporters. 

Invitations: Each person was first 
contacted by telephone and asked if she 
was willing to help for a few hours. The 
project was described, and each person 
was advised that she had been recom- 
mended because she had offered good 
advice in the past. 


Preparation: Each participant 
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received a letter acknowledging her 
assistance. Copies of the guide’s concept 
statement, proposed contents, and three 
sample entries formatted on the com- 
puter to approximate book design were 
included in the packet. 

Group meetings: We conducted work 
in three segments of about 45 minutes 
each. The participants—eight to 12 vol- 
unteers plus two or three staff mem- 
bers—sat around a table, introduced 
each other, and tried to create a relaxed 
atmosphere. First, the group discussed 
the three entries received in the mail. 
Second, three additional texts were read 
and analyzed as a group. Finally, the 
group divided into smaller groups and 
went into the galleries to discuss com- 
mon visitor questions in front of works 
of art and how they might be addressed 
in brief texts. 

Follow up: After the group meetings, 
we sent letters repeating our gratitude 
for the participants’ time and letting 
them know we were taking their advice 
seriously. 

The biggest problem we encountered 
during the meetings was that the volun- 
teers were terribly concerned about 
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hurting staff members’ feelings. They 
were aware we wanted frank opinions, 
but many knew us personally and cour- 
tesy may have curbed their tongues. 

During the first meeting, not one but 
several people criticized our proposed 
book design and demonstrated what 
they liked, presenting examples of other 
museum guides they had purchased at 
museums around the world. Many 
wanted to tell us about previous muse- 
um visits and purchases of similar pub- 
lications. 

Guidebook design advice included: 

1. All illustrations should be in color 
and as large as possible: They are what 
entice people to buy the book, and they 
are what attract readers as they browse 
through the pages, reenacting the expe- 
rience of strolling through the museum; 

2. Page size should be large: 8.5 x 11- 
and 9 x 12-inch formats were admired; 
larger sizes were considered unwieldy 
and hard to pack in luggage, and small- 
er sizes were derided as meager; 

3. Type should be large, with wide 
leading and generous margins; 

4, Identification credits (medium, 
size, accession number, donor acknowl- 
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edgment) should be unobtrusive or 
omitted; 

5. Two narrow columns of type 
would be easier to read than one wide 
column; 

6. Bibliography is not needed; 

7. There was a true difference of 
opinion about how many objects to 
include. The docents wanted as many 
objects as possible; all other participants 
preferred fewer and larger images. 

Discussion of the draft texts was less 
dramatic but equally comprehensive. 
For the review we selected six draft 
entries, varying from objects to paint- 
ings, from ancient to contemporary art. 
Across the focus groups there was con- 
sensus about these significant factors: 

1. First explain what a work of art is 
(including its function if it is not a 
painting) and describe the subject; 

2. Next explain who made it, 
whether an individual or a workshop; 

3. Introductory sentences and first 
paragraphs should grab the reader’s 
attention; 

4. Focus on each individual work of 
art. Do not try to write a history of art; 

5. Do not refer to anything that 1s 
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not visible in the published illustration; 

6. For pre-20th-century art, explain 
the image or narrative first, then pro- 
vide contextual or background informa- 
tion; 

7. For 20th-century art, the foremost 
desire is to understand the artist’s intent 
and to obtain some glimpse into the 
artist’s mind, ideally through a quota- 
tion; 

8. Be succinct and focus on only one 
or two important points; 

9. Avoid art historical jargon: Define 
unfamiliar words, including art terms 
such as Baroque and classical. (Do not 
include a glossary); 

10. For furniture and decorative arts, 
the primary interest is how the object 
was used and in what kind of setting; 
technique is only of incidental interest; 

11. For graphic arts, photography, 
metalwork, and glass, the first interest is 
in subject matter and then context. 

Most of the focus group participants 
revealed themselves to be enthusiastic 
but surprisingly passive consumers of 
information about art, absorbing (and 
enjoying) information about everything 
rather indiscriminately, from technique 


to historical context to scandalous triv- 
ia. It was slightly disheartening to real- 
ize that many were willing to trust the 
museum staff to determine priorities 
and select all necessary explanations. 
Several participants attend Toledo 
Museum functions, gallery talks, and 
lectures regularly. They explained that 
they like to come away with the feeling 
that they have learned something new 
in a pleasant way. But it was rather dis- 
appointing to realize that they are sel- 
dom sufficiently engaged to share new 
ideas accurately. 

All three focus groups agreed that 
they buy souvenir guides to a museum 
collection in order to remember what 
they have seen. Price was somewhat of 
an issue, but much less than we antici- 
pated, because almost everyone agreed 
she would prefer to pay $20 to $25 (or 
up to $40) for a large-format book with 
fewer large illustrations than 
$9.95-12.95 for a small-format book 
with lots of little illustrations. The vol- 
unteers’ most delightful advice was to 
publish a guide that would be worthy of 
“their” museum collection, one they 
could display on the coffee table at 


home and share with family, friends, 
and out-of-town visitors. A few specifi- 
cally hoped for a beautiful book they 
could give as a present. 

We found these focus groups an eye- 
opening and valuable research tool. 
Many professionals on our staff—cura- 
torial, education, and retail—had spent 
considerable time trying to anticipate 
what our visitors wanted. But the focus 
groups provided a powerful dose of 
reality, forcing us to think about ideas 
that we had never considered and pro- 
viding insights into the behavior and 
attitudes of some of our most loyal con- 
sumers. 

Original Plan for Guide to the Col- 
lections: Format: 5.5 x 8.5 inches; 
Length: 272 pages; Number of objects: 
250; Length of entries: 400-450 words; 
Projected retail cost: $12.95. 

Revised Plan for Guide to the Collec- 
tions: Format: 8.5 x 11 inches; Length: 
184 pages; Number of objects: 126; 
Length of entries: 300-350 words; Pro- 
jected retail cost: $19.95. Estimated 
publication date: Fall 1995. Title: Toledo 
Treasures: Selections from The Toledo 
Museum of Art. 


INFORM — the key to the secrets 
of your permanent collection. 


Acoustiguide introduces INFORM, a new solid 
state, digital information system. With INFORM, 
your visitors can wander freely through your 
exhibit area, calling up information about any 
object by simply entering its number on the 
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INFORM keypad. It's true random access 
interpretation. You can also change programs 
instantly — different languages, age levels, 
exhibit areas. It's a whole new way of talking to 
your visitors, from Acoustiguide. 


For details, circle #12 on the reply card. 


For more information, call 212.974.6600 
FAX 212.974.6607 
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How Chemical Bank 





From admissions at the door to major capital 
campaigns — how you collect, use, and control 
cash affects your institution’s success. Now 
and for years to come. 


That’s why you should know about the Chemical 
collection — a collection of products and 
services designed for organizations like yours. 


The specialists of our Not-For-Profit Group 
understand your banking needs. Like bridge 
financing. Loans for growth. Import and 
export letters of credit. 


M77 CHEMICAL 


The Business Bank 


enhances your collection. 


Seasonal lockbox for membership drives and 
donations. And dozens of cash management 
services that help you collect, monitor, 
disburse, and invest cash. 


We work with museums and other non-profit 
organizations from coast to coast. We'd like 
to work with you. Call Diane Genovesi at 
(212) 332-4014 and ask to speak 
to one of our Museum 
Relationship Managers. 


For details, circle #50 on the reply card. 
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MAKING HISTORY 





AGAIN! 


Making History a part of our present and future: That is what the 


RESTORATION Exhibition and Conference is all about! 


The only trade event dedicated to the preservation of every aspect 
of our cultural history — everything from art to architecture, frames to 
furniture, mouldings to mirrors! 


Making History is just what RESTORATION did during its debut in 


December 1993! 


By becoming the largest preservation trade event in the world. 
More than 7600 registered visitors — representing over 15,000 total 
attendance for the three days — viewed exhibits from 250 
companies (37 from abroaaq)! 


Making History Again is what RESTORATION will do in 1995! By being 


even larger and more international, with more exhibitors, more 
foreign pavilions and an expanded conference program. 


Inquire Now to receive the next issue of Restoration News and Notes 


and complete information on attending or exhibiting. 


Call RAI/EGI Exhibitions at 6] 7/933-9699 for exhibitor information, 


617/933-6663 for visitor information, or fax 617/933-8744. 






The American Association of Museums (AAM), the American Society of Landscape 
Architects (ASLA), the Association for Preservation Technology (APT), Construction 
Specifications Institute (CSI), the Society of Gilders, and the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities (SPNEA) are sponsors of the RESTORATION 95 
Conference program. : 


RESTOR 


Sunday - Tuesday, February 26-28, 1995 
Hynes Convention Center 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Organized by RAI/EGI Exhibitions, Inc. 
Ten Tower Office Park, Woburn, MA 01801 


- 


RESTORATION is a trademark of RAI/EGI Exhibitions, Inc. c™&, —— Roa, 





©1994 Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association/College Retirement Equities Fund. 
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YOU’RE LOOKING AT TWO 
COMPLETELY OPPOSITE, FUNDAMENTALLY 
DIFFERENT WAYS TO INVEST IN STOCKS. 
WE RECOMMEND BOTH. 











Introducing the CREF Growth Account and the CREF Equity Index Account. 


hether you wanta fund that 

selects specific stocks or one 

that covers the market, were on 
the same page. Our new CREF Growth 
and CREF Equity Index Accounts use two 
distinct strategies for investing in the stock 
market, but both aim to provide what every 
smart investor looks for: long-term growth 
that outpaces inflation* 

The CREF Growth Account searches 
for individual companies that are poised for 
superior growth. In contrast, the Equity 
Index Account looks for more diversifica- 
tion, with a portfolio encompassing almost 
the entire range of U.S. stock investments. 


Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it-" 





"The new funds are available for Retirement Annuities subject to the terms of 


It will invest in stocks in the Russell 3000;** 
a broad index of U.S. stocks. 

Like our CREF Stock Account, which 
combines active, indexed, and foreign 
investing, and our Global Equities Account, 
which actively seeks opportunities world- 
wide, the new funds are managed by expe- 
rienced investment professionals. They’re 
the same experts who have helped make 
TIAA-CREF the largest pension system in 
the U.S., managing $130 billion in assets. 

To find out more about our new stock 
funds, and building your portfolio with 
TIAA-CREF, just call 1 800-842-2766. 
And take your pick. 


your institution's plan. They are available for all Supplemental Retirement Annuities. 


“The Russell 5000 is a registered trademark of the Frank Russell Company. Russell is not a sponsor of the CREF Equity Index Account and is not affiliated with it in any way. 


For more com 


a 


¥ 


CREF certificates are distributed by TIAA-CREF Individual and Institutional Services, Inc. 





For details, circle #9 on the reply card. 


plete information, including charges and expenses, call 1 800 842-2733 for a CREF prospectus. Read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money. 
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(“History,” continued from page 35) 
near-legendary figure who began all of 
this around 1930, Adelma Grenier Sim- 
mons. 

Yet nothing I have said conveys the 
real magic of this place, its openness 
and accessibility, its multisensory 
appeal, its lack of pressure or structure, 
the sense of being out of foreground 
time and deeply in touch with the great 
cycles of nature and the universe. If you 
doubt that this is a background experi- 
ence, contrast it with something like the 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame and 
Western Heritage Center in Oklahoma 
City, where all is guns and violence, 
macho swagger, and undiluted worship 
of male aggression. These two places are 
not the same. Nor are they equal. 

But don’t we already have plenty of 
background history sites—historic 
houses, living history farms, and the 
like? These are not quite equivalent. At 
Caprilands, there are no people in fun- 
ny clothing claiming to live in some 
time other than the present; no false 
separation of the natural and cultural 
worlds, of natural history and human 
history; no regimentation, required 


routes, forced tours, or pressure to buy 
and move on; no sexism, racism, clas- 
sism, Or warism. 

Caprilands provides a deep sense of 
connection with life and all living 
things; a profound awareness of the 
forces of growth and regeneration; an 
understanding that all is mutable, that 
everything changes, the plants, the gar- 
dens, the buildings, ourselves; freedom 
to touch and sample anything and 
everything; and a heightened sense of 
self-awareness coupled with a pervasive 
sense of wholeness and well-being. 

Caprilands is not history as we typi- 
cally encounter it. For that matter, I 
suppose that I am not a typical historian 
but my interest in the past is well docu- 
mented. I return frequently to Capri- 
lands and repeatedly enjoy the 
experience, which I would define as his- 
torical in the fullest understanding of 
that term. On the other hand, I rarely 
visit orthodox historical sites and agen- 
cies unless I am paid to do so. Even then 
I don’t find many of them engaging or 
enjoyable. 

I have suggested that historical orga- 
nizations can modestly transform them- 


selves by intensifying their commitment 
to telling the truth, or they can make 
more dramatic change by honoring life 
in the background and playing out the 
ramifications of that decision. 

Institutions taking the latter course, 
however, will have to re-examine the 
fundamental nature and structure of 
their organization, for form and content 
are inseparable, and it is unlikely that 
background history can flourish in a 
severely foregrounded institution. If 
they really mean to take the radically 
humane route of embracing back- 
ground history, they will have to rethink 
the museum field’s cherished notions 
about professionalism, hierarchy, 
authority, preservation, and institution- 
al longevity. 

And that will be for the better. One 
of the lessons we learn at Caprilands is 
that change is the natural order of 
things. Stasis is death. Museums and 
historical societies have too often been 
likened to mausoleums, deadening 
houses filled with dead things. Any 
changes that can bring life and social 
responsibility back into these institu- 
tions are more than welcome. 


FINE ARTS R1isK MANAGEMENT, INC. 


A MEMBER OF THE NEAR NortH NATIONAL Group 


FINE ARTS INSURANCE 
& 
COLLECTIONS R1sK MANAGEMENT SPECIALISTS 
PROVIDING WORLDWIDE INSURANCE COVERAGES 


MUSEUMS, EXHIBITIONS 


COLLEGE & UNIVERSITY COLLECTIONS 


PRIVATE AND CORPORATE COLLECTIONS 


OUR TEAM OF EXPERIENCED ART INSURANCE SPECIALISTS WILL PROVIDE YOU WITH 
THE FULL SERVICE AND BROAD COVERAGE YOUR COLLECTION DESERVES. 


REFERENCES FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION OR TO DISCUSS YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS 


ROBERT SALMON OR VICTORIA FRANCE 
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CHICAGO 


IN GREATER DETAIL, PLEASE CALL: 


I-8BO0-280-664e2 


Los ANGELES New YorK 





For details, circle #132 on the reply card. 
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(Forum, continued from page 43) 
munity in terms of tourism, jobs, and 
purchasing power. What will justify the 
continuing public investment in such 
an institution when some other entity 
(a sports team, a theme park, a rock 
concert amphitheater) can demonstrate 
that—for a similar public investment— 
an even greater economic impact might 
be achieved? If museums cannot assert 
their importance as museums, then 
museums may not be perceived as 
important at all. 

More troubling in this respect is the 
extent to which some museums have 
begun to stress general educational 
objectives as the principal outcome for 
which they ought be valued. By doing 
so, they may ultimately leave themselves 
vulnerable to the claims of more tradi- 
tional educational institutions that 
these latter could, with a only little inex- 
pensive tinkering, deliver a comparable 
value at a fraction of the cost. The 
recent emergence of so-called “single- 
subject museums”—story-centered 
rather than object-centered, and relying 
on what the designer Ralph Appelbaum 


MEETING YOUR NEEDS, 


1) elta Designs Ltd. specializes in the 
custom design, professional manufacture 


and personal installation of quality museum 
storage equipment. Our goal is to meet Your 
storage and functional needs with custom and 
standard products that exceed Your expectations. 
To prove it, we guarantee our design, materials 
and workmanship for five years. To experience 
Delta Designs’ services, call (913) 234-2244. 


(a leading practitioner of the form) 
describes as “theatrical constructs” 
instead of what he calls a “giant cabinet- 
of-curiosities approach”—may pose a 
similar problem. The experiential out- 
come for which these museums aim 
may eventually (as soon, perhaps, as the 
widespread advent of virtual reality) be 
accomplishable by other and, again, less 
costly means. When incomparability is 
no longer an issue, then such cost com- 
parisons may justly become the single 
criterion by which an institution is 
judged. The museum that casts its aspi- 
rations in such nontraditional terms 
cannot complain of “apples and 
oranges” when it finds itself unexpect- 
edly measured against different types of 
organizations that can provide compa- 
rable value at far lower cost. 

The ability of many museums to 
define their intended outcomes and to 
specify what they would consider a suc- 
cessful level of achievement might have 
an important side effect. It could help 
lay to rest the perception that museums 
sometimes operate as what Philip M. 
Nowlen, director of the Museum Man- 





agement Institute, has called “federa- 
tions of self-interest.” In a field so large- 
ly self-initiated, the images that Nowlen 
conjures are all too familiar: the muse- 
um whose governing board believes that 
organizational survival is the institu- 
tion’s driving and highest purpose; the 
museum whose staff channels dispro- 
portionate effort into its own profes- 
sional development; the museum 
created for no better reason than to 
house a privately gathered collection 
that might otherwise have had to be dis- 
persed; the museum that survives pri- 
marily as a social focus for those who 
support and take turns governing it. 
Future funding prospects may be 
dimmest for those museums that 
appear to be little more than sites for 
self-indulgence, and brightest for those 
that can most adequately answer the 
question, “To what ongoing public need 
is this institution a response?” 

It will be argued by those who resist 
these impending hardball questions— 
those who find them crude, insensitive 
to cultural values, too money-minded 

(Please turn to Forum, page 62) 
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Powder coated 
Silicone gaskets 


Flush locking 
hardware 


Extra durable 
construction 


Complete 
engineering 
specification 
services 


Competitive 
prices 


Pw YY YY VY \AMAMAAAAAAAAA P.O. Box 1733, Topeka, Kansas 66601 * 913-234-2244 ¢ Fax 913-233-1021 
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Showcase 
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Welcome to Showcase, a new section that will 
feature an innovative product or service. If your 
company is interested in being recognized in this 
section, please send a press release with a black and 
white photo or color transparency to Museum 
Resource, Publications Dept., AAM, 1225 Eye St. 
N.W., Suite 200, Washington, D.C. 20005. 


ake a closer look at the characteristic dots present 

in Georges Seurat’s (1859-1891) neo-Impressionist 

masterpiece Les Poseuses (The Models), which will 
welcome visitors to “From Cézanne to Matisse: Great French 
Paintings from the Barnes Foundation,” at the Art Gallery of 
Ontario starting Sept. 17. Though seemingly authentic, they are actually composed of infintesimal dots created by 3M’s propri- 
etary electrostatic printing process, Scotchprint. After the Barnes exhibition’s third stop in Tokyo, it was decided that Les 
Poseuses, one of the legendary collection’s largest works at 78 inches by 98 inches, should be returned to its home in suburban 
Philadelphia. Management of the Kimbell Art Museum in Fort Worth, the fourth stop, did not want visitors to miss this rare 
work. They chose to employ 3M’s patented system of high-resolution scanning and four-color electrostatic printing to create a 
stunning copy of Les Poseuses. 

From Sept. 17th through Dec. 31, visitors will be able to view this historic collection along with the historic reproduction of Les 

Poseuses at the Art Gallery of Ontario, 317 Dundas St. W., Toronto, Ontario. For information call 416/979-6600. For further 
information about Scotchprint contact 3M’s Commercial Graphics division at 800/328-3908. 








WordStock is the computerized POS and 
Or i(e\e Inventory Control System used by many 


premier museums in North America. 


ats) eX you WordStock's integrated programs help you 


to run your shop more effectively. 


ive atiae your Features available with WordStock include: 
J Complete POS, including scanning 
Museum's 


LI 


and up to 10 distributed discounts 
Ordering / Receiving / Returns 
Stock & Cash Reports 

Integrated Credit Card Processing 
Cost Accounting 

Mail Order & Customer programs 
10 POS Discounts 

Inventory Count & Reconciliation 
Track books by ISBNs and other 
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i Ae)raD STOCK items with your own SKUs 


Inventory Control Systems Please call for more information: 800-753-9673. 
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For details, circle #86 on the reply card. 
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illuminating Your Collection with UV Protection 


NIETILIX’ G3" UV Filtered Fluorescent Lamps 


¢ Full Spectrum Natural White Light - Unparalleled UV Protection 
¢ Easy to Install & Available in Most Sizes 


Verilux Inc. ¢ 1-800-786-6850 





For details, circle #155 on the reply card. 
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Cost-effective Protection for Your Art 









°° CUSTOM FIT: 
FLAT PACK * TRAY & SLOT 
INNER BOXES * CAVITY PACK 


°° LIGHTWEIGHT: 
SAVE 30% OR MORE ON YOUR SHIPPING COSTS 
(CALL FOR COST COMPARISON DATA SHEET) 








SHOCK PROTECTION 
WITH CHEMICALLY INERT 




















EASY TO POLYURETHANE FOAM 
CARRY | CUSHIONING 
RUBBER-GRIP ——— 









RECESSED LOCKS 
WITH LOCKABLE OPTION 





IMPACT-RESISTANT 
ABS LAMINATED 
PLYWOOD WALLS 













STRONG ALUMINUM EXTRUSIONS 
PROTECT EDGES 






Curatorial Assistance * 113 East Union Street « Pasadena CA 91103 « (213) 681 2401 
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(Forum, continued from page 60) 
or too result-oriented—that such 
inquiries constitute nothing more than 
an inappropriate effort to apply a clum- 
sy cost-benefit analysis to an activity 
that belongs in some different sphere 
altogether. While there may certainly be 
institutions—the family, public schools, 
religious orders—to which such a cost- 
benefit analysis seems inappropriate, 
nowhere is it written that museums 
necessarily will or ought be exempt 
from such scrutiny. That museums were 
once described as “temples of the 
human spirit” is no guarantee that they 
will be forever considered sacred. Nor is 
the fact that they have been well-sup- 
ported in the past a guarantee that they 
will always have such an entitlement. 

If this analysis still seems far-fetched, 
consider health care. The time is fast 
approaching when, in allocating health- 
care resources, public policy-based deci- 
sions will have to be made about the 
value of providing care to one patient in 
comparison to another, about the value 
of—literally—saving one life rather 
than another. That the lives involved 
may all be worthwhile will be beside the 
point. Not every human being can be 
saved, and—hateful as we may find the 
thought—medical care must ultimately 
be rationed by public decision, just as it 
has hitherto been rationed by the less 
visible forces of the marketplace. Might 
one reasonably expect something more 
clement for museums? 

When the anticipated crunch in pub- 
lic and private funding materializes, 
worthiness alone may not justify the 
continued support of every museum or 
similar institution. The questions that 
each museum may have to answer are 
just these hardball ones: Are you really 
worth what you cost, or merely worth- 
while? Could somebody else do as much 
or more than you do for less? Are you 
truly able to accomplish anything that 
makes a difference, or are you simply an 
old habit, or possibly even a kind of 
indulgence? The great majority of 
museums will be able to develop posi- 
tive and solidly convincing responses. It 
is by no means too soon, however, for a 
museum's governing authority and 
senior staff to begin to consider just 
how that might best be done. Hardball 
is nigh. 
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(Memphis, continued from page 50) 
alive in the minds of its visitors. 

If Graceland and the story of Elvis it 
enshrines represent the fulfillment of 
the American Dream, another Memphis 
institution limns its opposite—the 
nightmare of racism. South of Beale 
Street, the downtown mecca of Mem- 
phis Blues, sits the National Civil Rights 
Museum, on the site and containing 
part of the Lorraine Motel where in 
1968 the Rev. Martin Luther King fell to 
an assassin’s bullet after coming to 
Memphis to help settle the city’s 
intractable sanitation workers’ strike. 

After King’s death, the area became 
economically depressed. Drugs and 
crime exploded and businesses fled. The 
owner of the Lorraine Motel, about to 
lose to taxes what had become a room- 
ing house, called a local radio station to 
decry the possible loss of such a land- 
mark. With the support of the station 
manager, he began a campaign to pre- 
serve the motel and turn a site of 
tragedy into a monument commemo- 
rating the civil rights movement. At first 
there was uncertainty whether to make 


it a museum or a cultural center. The 
word “museum,” says its director, 
Juanita Moore, “carried a stigma among 
Memphis blacks.” Like Graceland, the 
motel immediately became a destina- 
tion for Memphis visitors, many of 
whom are foreigners who have modeled 
their civil rights movements on the 
American example. 

Of the original motel, only the suite 
of rooms where the killing took place 
remains; rooms 306 and 307 constitute 
the climax of the museum visit and epi- 
logue of the story that unfolds in a 
series of dramatic vignettes in the 
10,000-square-foot exhibit area. Moore 
decided that the story of civil rights had 
to be paramount. Her previous experi- 
ence at the National African American 
Museum in Wilberforce, Ohio, taught 
her that to reach the black community, 
the exhibits had to be “people-centered” 
and not “object-centered.” The story of 
civil rights presented in the exhibit car- 
ries such dramatic and emotional 
weight that it seems beside the point 
whether the Montgomery bus displayed 
was the actual one Rosa Parks refused to 


“mind her place” in 40 years ago. 

Moore believes the museum has 
helped Memphis come to grips with a 
civic embarrassment—the assassina- 
tion—and build the foundation for 
open discussion of the city’s past injus- 
tice. In its interactive multimedia pre- 
sentation of watershed civil rights 
events such as Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion, the Selma March, and the March 
on Washington, the exhibit uses the 
language of the media that originally 
brought news of these events into the 
living rooms of Americans during the 
50s and ’60s. Like Graceland, the muse- 
um’s “sacred way” or “stations of the 
civil rights cross” inspires visitors to 
reminisce where they were when the 
dramatic events unfolded. 

The Wonders series, Graceland, and 
the National Museum of Civil Rights, 
each in its own way, have attracted hun- 
dreds of thousands of atypical visitors. 
Elvis probably never visited any Mem- 
phis museums. If Elvis is still alive and 
should return, he might be more likely 
to grace the city’s invigorated museums 
with his presence. 


Outstanding offers from Alamo 
and American Airlines. 


In celebration of the new Alamo and American Airlines AAdvantage [ 
partnership, Association Members are sure to stand out with these 


great savings. 


$10 or $15 OFF 


Alamo is offering outstanding savings of up to 10% off on daily and 
weekly retail rates and 10% off weekend and international rates. You 
will also enjoy $10 off any rental 5 to 14 days. You can save even more 
when you fly American. Use the same coupon and receive $15 off any 
5 to 14 day rental. And the savings continue with 500 AAdvantage 
miles with qualified Alamo rentals for AAdvantage members. 

Taxes, optional CDW Waiver Savers® at $12.99 per day or less, fuel, 
additional driver fee, drop charges and other optional items are extra. 
Rates higher for renters under age 25. Some airports impose a tax or 
fee, ranging up to 10%, which applies only if you choose to exit on our 
shuttle bus. Weekly rates require a 5-day minimum rental or daily rates 
apply. Rental subject to driver record review. A 24-hour advance 
reservation is required. Availability is limited. 

For member reservations, call your Professional Travel Agent or call 
Alamo at 1-800-354-2322 and request I.D. number 
and Rate Code BY. 





an PAN Tiare 
Rent ACar 
are e 


Americandirlines’ free 
Alamo features fine General Motors cars like this Buick Regal. 


z=: 
PRY 





* Certificate is valid for $10 OFF on any rental. 

° Certificate is valid for $15 OFF on any rental in conjunction with an 
American Airlines flight only. 

¢ Valid on an intermediate through a premium car. 

¢ Valid on rentals of 5 to 14 days. 

* Only one certificate per rental, not to be used in conjunction with any other 
certificates /offers. 

¢ A 24-hour advance reservation is required. Reservations are subject to availability 
at time of booking. 

* Certificate must be presented at the Alamo counter on arrival. 

¢ This certificate is redeemable at all Alamo locations in the U.S.A. only. Once 
redeemed, this certificate is void. 

¢ This certificate and the car rental pursuant to it are subject to Alamo’s conditions at 
time of rental. Minimum age for rental is 21. All renters must have a valid 
driver’s license. 

¢ The maximum value of this certificate which may be applied toward the basic rate 
of one rental is $10 off or $15 off with an American Airlines flight. The basic rate 
does not include any taxes or other optional items. No refund will be given on any 
unused portion of the certificate. Certificate is not redeemable for cash. 

¢ This certificate is null and void if altered, revised or duplicated in any way. In the 
event of loss or expiration, certificate will not be replaced. 

¢ Offer valid through 02/15/95 except: 05/26/94 —05/28/94, 
06/30/94 —07/02/94, 07/22/94 —08/20/94, 09/01/94 —09/03/94, 
10/06/94 — 10/08/94, 11/23/94 — 11/25/94, and 12/15/94 —01/01/95. 


For reservations, call your Professional Travel Agent or call Alamo 


at 1-800-354-2322 and request I.D. number 
rN Telaare) 
Rent ACar 


and Rate Code BY. 
DO05B} $10 off |DO8B]$15 Off Where all the miles 
10-38711B 





For details, circle #126 on the reply card. 
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\\ (olote BF ME ale) fers x= 
in a hurry ? 


Call us by 10 

we'll ship by 5 
The only thing you will need 
is a local friendly glazier. 


Or better yet ! 


Stock some basic consta 
extrusions and do it yourself. 


In either case you'll become 
acquainted with ConstaSystems 
- the simple display system that 
solves most exhibition problems, 
quickly and economically. 


CONSTA «>> AMERICA 


173 LUDLOW AVENUE @ NORTHVALE @ NEW JERSEY 07647 
PHONE (201) 767-7456 @ FAX (201) 767-8549 





For details, circle #73 on the reply card. 





CURATOR | 


The Museum fFournal 
A tool for museum professionals 


FUNDING & MANAGEMENT... 
admission fees — pros and cons... 
the media... museum consortia... 


EXHIBITION TECHNIQUES & 
PHILOSOPHY ... evaluation... 
interactive exhibits ... multicultural 
exhibitions... 


EDUCATION & OUTREACH... 
schools and museums as partners... 
audience development... volunteers 
and explainers... 


REVIEWS & REACTIONS ... book and exhibition reviews and evaluations 
by specialists ... insightful opinions and critiques... 


COLLECTIONS, CONSERVATION & RESEARCH ... effective labels... 
permanent documentation ... cataloguing biological collections... 


Individual subscription rates: $30 for one year, $54 for two years. Institutional 
subscription rates: $55 for one year, $99 for two years. Student subscription rate 
(with valid student ID): $22 per year. Mastercard and VISA cards are accepted. 

Send your order to Curator, P.O. Box 3000, Denville, NJ 07834 
(Please add an additional $5 for orders outside the United States. ) 


For details, circle #140 on the reply card. 


(M Notes continued from page 29) 

at the Smithsonian and at other insti- 
tutions all over the world, Joelle and 
Cable are not worried about storage 
capacity because these images stay in 
the memory of the home institutions’ 
computers. 

“We just make a link to the Vatican 
and point to that image,” Cable said. 
“so nothing actually sits on our 
machine.” 


COS OOHE ESE EEEEE SHEE OSE EE SESE EE EHHH EE HOHHEEEHHETE EEE SESE SET ESEEEES 


“TI see it happening on two 
levels—on the community level 
and on the international, 
global level. When I hear 
people say, ‘I'm a Boston artist 
or I'ma New York artist, I 
think that’s hogwash. It’s a 
global society.” 


“You press on their [a character’s| 
picture, which launches a movie, and 
they give their confessional,” Joelle 
said, “and as the confessor, you must 
respond to them and make judg- 
ments.” 

Typed comments then appear on 
the wall-sized screen and are instantly 
sent through the Internet to another 
exhibition screen in France where 
viewers will be able to type a response 
(assuming they are not asleep because 
of the time difference). 

“At this moment, we don’t have a 
translator,” said Joelle, “but we are 
considering software that has a built-in 
translation program and can be used 
with Mosaic.” 

The exhibit environment in Boston 
and Paris, which creates a meditative 
electronic temple, invites viewers to 
communicate their ideas on the psy- 
chological issues of identity. The tem- 
ple atmosphere will include incense, 
smoke, light, and sound so that it will 
be a total sensory experience. 

“IT want to bring the person into a 
meditative mood—or creative environ- 
ment—-so that after hearing the confes- 
sions of the characters in ‘The 
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Confessional,’ they will be inspired to 
share their thoughts in stories,” Joelle 
said. 

The exhibit also includes a printer so 
people can print out a copy of their 
comments on paper to take with them. 
Besides the gallery visitors, at least a 
dozen high schools and two colleges will 
be involved in the project, and Joelle 
hopes to attract museum participation 
as well.“We are definitely looking for 
museums and colleges to get involved in 
this Internet experience,” Joelle said. 

“T see it happening on two levels— 
on the community level and on the 
international, global level. This gets us 
out of the idea that we’re a Boston 
museum. When I hear people say, ‘I’m a 
Boston artist or I’m a New York artist,’ I 
think that’s hogwash. It’s a global soci- 
ety.” 

In addition to working on her thesis 
exhibition, Joelle teaches a class called 
“The Electronic Book: A Multimedia 
Approach” in Tufts University’s Experi- 
mental College, which is open to all stu- 
dents at the school. She believes many 
artists are no longer looking at a subject 
from one perspective but are approach- 
ing their work through multidisci- 
plines—looking at their work from a 
linguistic, anthropological, or literary 
point of view. And she said she was 
amazed at how quickly her students— 
who have backgrounds in business, art, 
literature, and science—were able to 
adapt to this multidisciplinary approach 
to electronic media. 

“Making these relationships between 
these disciplines is the ultimate goal,” 
she said. 

The exhibition will be presented at 
Tufts University’s Koppelman Gallery 
in the Aidekman Art Center on the 
Tufts campus Nov. 17-27. Prior to the 
exhibit, “The Confessional” will be on- 
line at Tufts. Schools, museums, and 
individuals throughout the U.S. and 
Europe will be able to write to “The 
Confessional” prior to exhibit time, and 
contributions to this international elec- 
tronic book will be presented to viewers 
during the exhibit. For information 
about how a museum can participate in 
the project, contact Kelly Williams of 
Public Information Resources, Inc., in 
Boston, (617) 254-7415.—Lauren Lan- 
tos 
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Seventh (1990) 


¢¢ Paper Conservation Catalog 4 


The Book and Paper Specialty Group of the American Institute for 
Conservation announces the availability of the first through ninth editions of the 
Paper Conservation Catalog - a unique publication containing technical 
information on the preservation of works of art and artifacts on paper. 


First (1984) 
Second (1985) 


Humidification; Mending; Drying & Flattening. (42 pp.) 
Media Problems; Alkalization & Neutralization; 

Backing Removal. (64 pp.) 

Visual Examination; Alkalization & Neutralization. (56 pp.) 
Filling of Losses. (26 pp.) 

Sizing/Resizing; Consolidation/Fixing/Facing; 

Lining; Matting & Framing. (170 pp.) 

Bleaching; Adhesives. (174 pp.) 

Support Problems; Spot Tests; Washing. (284 pp.) 

Foxing; Surface Cleaning; Hinge, Tape and Adhesive Removal (181 pp.) 
Fiber Identification (Draft); Written Documentation; Mold; 
Parchment; Inpainting (266 pp.) 


Third (1986) 
Fourth (1987) 
Fifth (1988) 


Sixth (1989) 


Eighth (1992) 
Ninth (1994) 


Designed for practicing conservators, the Catalog provides related professionals 
with an understanding of the complexities of conservation problems and 
treatment methods. It serves as a useful tool for designing preservation 
programs. 


Each edition, $8, plus shipping and handling. Order from AIC, 1717 K Street, N.W., Suite 301, 
Washington, D. C. 20006. (202) 452-9328. 


Published with the assistance of a grant from the Division of Preservation and Access, National Endowment for the Humanities. 





For details, circle #39 on the reply card. 









Libby Pollard. 


Loves painting 
and fiber arts. 





Visited 6 museums 
in 1992. 


Deaf. 


SY Dr 


V i IAC 


Formerly Caption/AAmerica 










We caption interpretive video 
communications for museums, 
galleries, science centers and Libby. 
1 (800) 27-VITAC 


Pittsburgh, PA (412) 261-1458 (V/TT) 
Washington, DC (202) 783-7333 (V/TT) 


For details, circle #150 on the reply card. 
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For more information 
on any of the items 
featured in Market- 
place, note the prod- 
uct number at the end 
of the description, cir- 
cle that number on 
one of the Reader Ser- 
vice Cards facing page 
72, and drop the 
postage-paid card in 
the mail. 


Recognition 
Resources has creat- 
ed ArtTiles™ (patent 
pending), terra cotta 
tiles sculptured with 
animal, aquatic, edu- 
cational, and other art 
images that can be 
engraved with donor 
names. Placed 
together they create 
walls that become 
attractions them- 
selves. Already in use 
at the Miami Metro- 
zoo , and the Colum- 
bus Zoo in Ohio, 
these tiles provide an 
eye-catching means of 
recognizing donors. 
Contact Recognition 
Resources, 2455 Bry- 
den Rd., Suite 200, 
Columbus, OH 
43209; 614/238-6600. 
For more information, 
circle #100 on the reply 
card. 


JAM Graphics 
Group has resurrect- 
ed vintage images of 
postcards of the early 
1900s. JAM offers 
computer enhanced 
vintage images on vir- 
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6d. John W. Tillinghast Hose Co.N2S Hoy Cop oe : 


Atwells. Ave. and America St., Providence,RI. 


tually any topic dating 


back to the late 1800s. 
Vintage postcards in 
full color or black and 
white can be enlarged 
and reproduced on a 
wide variety of items. 
Their free image 
search service will 
help locate the correct 
image for specific 
fund-raising or gift 
needs. Contact JAM 
Graphics Group, 4 
Heron Ct., Voorhees, 
NJ 08043; 609/424- 
9684. For more infor- 
mation, circle #101 on 
the reply card. 


Skools Inc. intro- 
duces an alternative 
to bulky traditional 
children’s furniture. 
Kin-der-link™ is ver- 
satile, connectible, 
stackable, and light- 
weight for easy stor- 
age. Their maple, 
bent-plywood stool 
doubles as a desk; its 
smooth surface is 


Vintage postcard 
design, circa 1908, 
from JAM Graphics 
Group. 


suited for writing. 
Smooth rounded 
edges and the wide- 
legged stance provide 
stability and safety for 
children aged 3 years 
and up. Contact 
Skools, Inc., 40 Fifth 
Ave., Suite 15A, New 
York, NY 10011; 
212/674-1150. For 
more information cir- 
cle #102 on the reply 
card. 


Bob Jones-Worker 
of Wood is a tradi- 
tional woodworker in 
Alto, Tex. He uses 
primitive techniques 
to produce museum 
re-creations and 
unique wooden 
pieces. With rare old 
tools, he crafts a vari- 
ety of usable home- 





stead items including 
“educational trunks” 
filled with wooden 
items re-created from 
the past for “living 
history” educational 
programs. Contact 
Bob Jones, Rt. 1, Box 
766, Alto, TX 75925; 
409/858-3243. For 
more information, cir- 
cle #103 on the reply 
card. 


Native Ground 
Music has released a 
collection of authentic 
Civil War songs 
played on authentic 
instruments by musi- 
cian Wayne Erbsen. 
“Ballads & Songs of 
the Civil War” con- 
tinues Native Ground 
Music’s Civil War 
series, the latest of 15 
traditional albums 
that celebrate the clas- 
sic music of the 19th 
century. Contact 
Native Ground 

Music, 109 Bell Rd., 


Museum News 


: Asheville, NC 28805; 


800/752-265. For 
more information, cir- 
cle #104 on the reply 
card. 


Boston Photo Imag- 
ing is helping to pre- 
serve more than 
55,000 Israeli posters 
of Harvard College 
Library’s Judaica 
Division at Widener 
Library. According to 


Eastman Kodak’s 


David Wilson, direc- 


: tor of cultural preser- 
: vation and 


publishing, this is one 
of the most significant 
archiving projects of 
its kind in the world. 
Once stored, the 
images may be viewed 
in a small “thumb- 
nail” format, or ona 


: large screen for 


details. Contact 
Boston Photo Imag- 
ing, 20 Newbury St., 
Boston, MA 02116; 
617/267-4086. For 
more information, cir- 
cle #105 on the reply 
card. 


To place your product 
or service in consider- 
ation for future Mar- 
ketplace columns, 


send information to 
: Antony Maderal, 
: Advertising Assistant, 


Museum News, /|225 
Eye St. N.W., Suite 
200, Washington, DC 
20005. 
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JOIN 


MUS E UM S 
EDUCATING FOR 


3" us 
IN 





AAM ANNUAL MEETING 
MAY 21-25, 1995 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Delegates: Join over 4,000 museum professionals for a 
five-day educational experience that will include more 

than |20 program sessions, the Marketplace of Ideas, 
Museum Living Room, AAM Placement Office, and an 

opportunity to visit some of the finest museums in the 
greater Philadelphia area. 


To become a delegate, please contact: Meetings & 
Continuing Education Department, AAM, | 225 Eye 
Street, NW, Suite 200, Washington, DC 20005 or call 
202/289-9 | 13. 


Exhibitors: If your company services or plans to do 
business with the museum market, then you need to be 
part of Museum Expo95. 


Museum Expo95, AAM’s trade show, provides a unique 
opportunity to meet museum professionals who make 
purchasing decisions for their institutions. 


To receive a Museum Expo95 Exhibitor Prospectus, 

please contact Jeff Minett, 

Exhibit Hall Manager, AAM, 

Ms netic: 1225 Eye Street, NW, Suite 
merican. 

Association 200, Washington, DC 20005 

of Museums or call 202/289-9 | 23. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 


® 
| Ht eu Q UE 


| 
DIRECTIONAL 


SPEAKER SYSTEM 


Drops a 30° beam of focused sound 
(o}aifomme]avan-><nlle)imm'valiacele)mmelivaceleiiiare 
others nearby with audio spillover. 


AVAILABLE FROM MUSEUM TOOLS 
69 PAUL DR., SAN RAFAEL, CA 94903 
(415) 499-5752 ¢ FAX (415) 492-1356 





For details, circle #147 on the reply card. 


DISPLAY FIGURES 


DORFMAN 
MUSEUM FIGURES 


OA. 
-— 
ez 


Dorfman Museum 
Figures, Inc. 


Super realistic figures ¢ Flexible foam 
mannequins * Microchip‘message repeaters 
Call for free literature 


800-634-4873 


For details, circle #10 on the reply card. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 


VAY Com aatelcomimes)ian) eis 


RECORDABLE 
HIGH FIDELITY 
MAINTENANCE FREE 


WEL Celesmre) me [ereVi ay 
Digital Message Recorders 


1-800-387-2365 


3928 Edmonton Trail N.E. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada T2E-3P6 
403 276-5905 _ facsimile 403 230-9243 





For details, circle #90 on the reply card. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 


Landmark Facilities Group, Inc. 
Engineering/Design Services 


CLIMATE CONTROL 
ANALYSIS & DESIGN 


Offering engineering and design 
services for the special needs of 
collections and the facilities that 
house them. 


e@ Precision Climate Control 
@ Electrical Systems 

e Lighting Design 

e Fire Safety 

© Humidistatic Systems 

© Plumbing Systems 


For further information, contact: 


Landmark Facilities Group, Inc. 
252 East Avenue 
East Norwalk, CT 06855 
(203) 866-4626 





For details, circle #69 on the reply card. 


CROWD CONTROL 






Lawrence posts and 
ropes win the award 
for best director. 

“LHCN AURA NMLERD) : 







Our attractive and durable posts are 
available with a variety of ropes, rods, chains 
and tapes providing an endless choice of 
styles, finishes, color combinations and 
capabilities. What’s more, they’re easy to 
set-up, adjust or move and can be stored in 
limited space. No wonder Lawrence wins the 
award for best director every year. For a 
detailed catalog, contact your local dealer 

or Lawrence Metal Products. 











Crowd Control Specialists since 1881 


LAWRENCE METAL PRODUCTS 


P.0. Box 400-M, 260 Spur Drive South, Bay Shore, NY 11706 
1-800-441-0019 « In NY State 516-666-0300 « Fax 516-666-0336 


For details, circle #43 on the reply card. 


ExnHiBiT/DISPLAY 


Support for the Arts. 


Quality, flexibility and strength make Alusett 
the preferred choice for all museum exhibits. 
The modular aluminum components have numerous 
applications: showcases; galleries; partition walls. 
Permanent and traveling exhibits. 

Call now for a free information kit 


7 


|. 800. 434. 0444 





For details, circle #26 on the reply card. 
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Detailers, Fabricators & Installers of: 
PS-30 Vitrines 
Fiber Optics 
Casework 
Artifact Mounting 
Greenawald System 


"Where the needs of the world's 
museums are MET.” 


CALL (201) 744-5428 


A DIVISION OF BAND, INC. 


For details, circle #169 on the reply card. 





lai elate 
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85 York Street 
Portland, Maine 04101 


Museum Quality Photographic Lab Services 


Recent Projects 


Henry Miller Museum Big Sur, CA 


The Depot Steamboat, CO 


Cambridge, MA 


Sports Museum of N.E. 


Portland Museum of Art Portland, ME 


Whitney Museum New York, NY 


Mariner's Museum Norfolk, VA 


1 800 622 4227 


For details, circle #197 on the reply card. 
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Tel 617-926-04 


For details, circle #2 on the reply card. 


For details, circle #144 on the reply card. 


swn, MA 02172 


™ENTINEHOUR 


PRESS 


COMPLETE BOOK PRODUCTION SERVICES 


Today, with critical time constraints 
and pricing pressure, quality often suf- 
fers. At The Stinehour Press, Vermont 
craftsmen produce complex, time-sen- 
sitive, museum-quality printing proj- 
ects every day. Our new operations’ 
design allows more flexibility to pro- 
duce your job, large or small, efficiently, 
on time, and at a price traditionally im- 
possible to match at such high quality. 
Our complete book production services 
include design, typesetting, color scan- 
ning, fine-screen halftones, duotones 
and tritones, letterpress printing, offset 
lithography, and Smyth-sewn binding. 
Allow us to quote on your next book, 
brochure, poster, catalogue, note cards, 


post cards, or other printing needs. 


The Stinehour Press 9) Judy Friend /sales 
P.O. Box 159 PHONE 800.331.7753 
Lunenburg, VT 05906 FAX 802.328.3821 





x 617-926-9519 








new england 


Est. 1892 


¢Helpful Professional Staff 
¢Quick Competitive Quotes 
eFast Guaranteed Delivery 7 
eExpert Quality, Lasting Value 





i Call: (800) 922-1892 | 


For details, circle #136 on the reply card. 
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100°. COTTON 

Heavy Textured 
Non- Toxic 

FAX 642-0759 


No formaldehyde 
or chemicals to 
damage exhibits. 


(805) 642-8111 


designed to 
recover from the 
use of nails & pins, 
retaining an unblemished 
finish from exhibit rotation! 


FAX, or WRITE for mkelgar-sjelela 


Catalog & Swatches. PO BOX 3223-M, VenturaCA 93006 


For details, circle #184 on the reply card. 


CUSTOM LOGO LAPEL PIN 


800-227-1557 
in NY 914-963-0005 
MUM4W 


For details, circle #181 on the reply card. 
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Administrative Assistant 


New England: Richard Borges 


Photo Credits 


AAM Staff Publications: John Strand, AAM Board of Directors 1995, Ellen Fineberg 1995 Cover: Collection of the George 
Director; Donald Garfield, Southeast: Randy Ray 1994, Eastman House, International 
Executive Office Senior Editor; Polly Franchine, Executive Committee: Robert P. Sullivan 1995 Museum of Photography and 


Edward H. Able Jr., President & 
CEO; Celia Panagopoulos, 
Assistant to the President; 
Francine McRae, Administra- 
tive Assistant 

Government and Public Affairs: 
Jason Y. Hall, Director; Andrew 
Finch, Assistant Director; 
Michael Roark, Issues Manager 


Programs 

Patricia E. Williams, Deputy 
Executive Director for Pro- 
grams and Policy; George Lima, 
Executive Assistant 
AAM/ICOM: Mary Louise 
Wood, Director; Helen J. 
Wechsler, Program Assistant 
Accreditation and Museum 
Standards: Kim Igoe, Director; 
Sara Dubberly, Technical Infor- 
mation Service Coordinator; 
Suzanne Stallings, Accredita- 
tion Coordinator; Elizabeth 
Persichetty, Technical Informa- 
tion Service Assistant; Kathryn 
Crane, Administrative Assis- 
tant, Excellence & Equity 
Development: Jerold Kappel, 
Director 


Managing Editor; Lauren Lan- 
tos, Associate Editor; Susannah 
Cassedy O’Donnell, Associate 
Editor; Jeff Minett, Advertising 
Manager; Antony Maderal, 
Advertising Assistant 


Finance and Administration 
Edward Brenner, Deputy Exec- 
utive Director for Finance and 
Administration 

Accounting Services: Ed Braly, 
Director; Viola Dietor, 
Accounting Assistant; Margaret 
Erdman, Accounting Assistant 
Administrative Services: Carol 
Constantine, Director; Earl 
Morton, Administrative Ser- 
vices Assistant 

Management Information Sys- 
tems: Larry Wilder, Computer 
Programmer 

Marketing: Katrine Fitzgerald, 
Director 

Membership Services: Katherine 
Maxwell, Director; Etta Full- 
wood, Membership Adminis- 
trator; Wanda Briscoe, 
Membership Administrator; 
Shelon Atwater, Membership 


Nina Archabal, Chair; Louis 
Casagrande, Freda H. Nichol- 
son, Roger Mandle, John G. 
Welles, Vice Chairs; Douglass 
McDonald, Vice Chair for 
Finance; Dan L. Monroe, 
Immediate Past Chair; 
Katharine C. Lee, W. Richard 
West, Jr., Appointed Members 


Board Members-at-Large: 
1994-1997: Gail Becker, Donald 
Duckworth, Alberta Sebolt 
George, James King, Juanita 
Moore, Arthur H. Wolf 
1992-95: John E. Fleming, Gail 
Joice, Katharine C. Lee, Sondra 
Quinn, W. Richard West, Jr., 
Sally Yerkovich 

1993-1996: Marie Acosta- 
Colon, Judy Diamond, Mindy 
Duitz, Jane Jerry, Robert Sulli- 
van, Jean Weber 


Regional Presidents: 
Mid-Atlantic: Karol Schmiegel 
1994 

New England: Alberta Sebolt 
George 1994 

Southeast: Johnnie L. Gentry, 


Midwest: Edward A. Munyer 
1995, Lela Hersh 1995 
Mountain-Plains: Susan R. 
Near 1995, Sam Hoyle 1995 
West: Elizabeth B. Smart 1994, 
Ruth Tamura 1996 


Standing Professional Commit- 
tees (Non-Voting Members): 
Committee on Audience 
Research & Evaluation: Minda 
Borun, May 1995 

Committee on Museum 
Administration & Finance: 
Sally A. Zinno, April 1996 
Committee on Museum Profes- 
sional Training: Terry R. 
Reynolds, April 1996 
Curators: Lin Nelson-Mayson, 
1995 

Development & Membership: 
Robert Chamberlain, April 
1996 

Education: Mary Ellen Munley, 
May 1996 

Exhibition (NAME): Jim 
Walther, 1996 

Media & Technology: Annita 
Andrick, May 1995 

Public Relations & Marketing: 


Film; p. 3: National Civil Rights 
Museum; p. 5: National Air and 
Space Museum; p. 10: Kansas 
City Power & Light; p. 14: Indi- 
anapolis Museum of Art; p. 15 
(top): Amon Carter Museum; 
(bottom): Aurora Historical 
Society; p. 16: The Chrysler 
Museum; p. 17: photograph by 
Chip Clark, National Museum 
of Natural History; p. 18: 
National Gallery of Art; p. 21: 
photograph by David Heald, 
National Museum of the Amer- 
ican Indian; p. 24: Strong 
Museum; p. 33: photograph by 
Berenice Abbott, #L-3 Federal 
Art project; p. 35: courtesy, 
American Antiquarian Society; 
p. 36 and 40-41: photographs 
by Franko Khoury, The Nation- 
al Museum of African Art, Eliot 
Elisofon Photographic 
Archives, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; p. 37: photograph by Eliot 
Elisofon, The National Muse- 
um of African Art, Eliot Eliso- 
fon Photographic Archives, 
Smithsonian Instituion; p. 44: 
Murray Riss Photography; p. 


Meetings and Continuing Educa- Assistant Lohan Gail C. Griffin, 1995 45: National Museum of Amer- 
tion: Meg McCarthy, Director; a hoe Registrars: Margaret A. Willard, ican Art; p. 47: National Civil 
; , 1994 Ps 


Dean Phelus, Assistant Director 
of Meetings; Leris Bernard, 
Administrative Assistant 
Museum Assessment Programs: 
Karen Lee Davis, Director; Bar- 


Mountain-Plains: Peter Tirrell 
1994 
Western: Sherwood Spivey, Jr. 
1994 


April 1996 

Security: Tom Bresson, April 
1996 

Small Museums Administra- 
tion: Nancy Epping, 1995 


Rights Museum; p. 48 (left): 
Peabody Hotel; (right): Art 
Museum of the University of 
Memphis; p. 61: 3M; p. 66: 
JAM Graphics Group; p. 72: 


bara Ballentine, Coordinator; Regional Board Members: photograph © Danny Lyon, 
Pamela Vosburgh, Assistant Mid-Atlantic: Douglas Dolan courtesy of the Corcoran 
Coordinator; Geraldine Rogers, 1994, Diana Stillman 1995 Gallery of Art. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT AND CEO 
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Counting on Museums 


BY 


hile doing some late 
spring clean-up at AAM 
headquarters, staff uncov- 
ered a thin pamphlet whose brittle and 
yellowing covers contained a wealth of 
information on attendance figures at 
museums in the United States and 
Canada from 1924 to 1928. A notice 
appearing in the March 15, 1930, issue 
of The Museum News estimated that 
more than 32 million visitors entered 
U.S. museums in 1928. If small muse- 
ums and large ones that failed to report 
attendance figures were included, the 
report stated, “the attendance would 
probably reach a figure equal to one- 
third of the total population of the 
country.” The author of this 1930 news 
item interpreted this figure to show “the 
potential influence of museums on the 
cultural development of the nation.” 
Museums for a New Century, AAM’s 
ground-breaking 1984 assessment of 
U.S. museums, continued the spirit of 
the 1930 attendance report by making 
the compilation of accurate statistics a 
high priority. Recommendation 13 stat- 
ed: “Policy makers both inside and out- 
side the museum field must have 
current and comprehensive data on the 
museum field to guide their decisions. 
The availability of this information will 
aid all who strive to meet the needs of 
museums and communicate both the 
needs and the services of these impor- 
tant institutions to others.” 
AAM takes great pride in announc- 
ing that this recommendation has been 
fulfilled with the publication of Muse- 


Golaniacmeomie 


MiGs a6) 


EDWARD H. 





Edward H. Able, Jr. is president and 
CEO of the American Association of 
Museums. 


ums Count, a compendium of facts and 
figures resulting from the most exten- 
sive survey of the museum field ever 
undertaken. In clear, understandable 
prose bolstered by 35 graphs and charts, 
a broad picture of U.S. museums 
emerges. On every page and in every 
statistic, the inescapable conclusion is 
evident that museums provide lasting 
value for society, that they indeed 
“count” in providing vital scholarly 
research and opportunities for informal 
education. The book also testifies to the 
scope, diversity, size, and services of the 
museum community. 

With this data in hand, museum 
advocates can make their case to the 
public, community leaders, and law- 
makers and demonstrate the breadth of 
the museum community and the public 
purpose it serves. A few of the statistics 


ABLE, JR. 


bear out this message: The United States 
has 8,200 museums operating 15,600 
sites. Many are recent creations—only 4 
percent were founded before 1900, 
while 40 percent were founded after 
1970. Creating a museum appears to be 
a vital activity not only in large cities, 
but in even the smallest towns. Muse- 
ums care for three-quarters of a billion 
objects and specimens and 11 million 
lots (small objects counted in groups). 
U.S. museums employ 150,000 people 
and engage the support of 377,000 vol- 
unteers. 

And, as an index of how museums 
have burgeoned in number and impor- 
tance since the 1930 survey, according 
to Museums Count, museums have 
attracted more than 500 million visits a 
year and 678 million when you include 
participants in off-site museum pro- 
grams like classroom presentations and 
outreach programs—a figure that is 
three times the U.S. population in the 
1988 census. 

Keeping pace with the growth of the 
museum community, AAM has 
expanded its membership to include 
more than 13,700 members comprising 
9,600 museum professionals, 2,900 
museums, and 1,200 corporate mem- 
bers. 

These data merely skim the surface 
of important statistics describing the 
museum community. I urge you to pur- 
chase a copy of the report from the 
AAM bookstore and share its findings 
with all those who have a stake in main- 
taining the vitality of U.S. museums. 


November/December |[994: 
Museums and the Entertainment Industry 
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Danny Lyon, Llanito, New Mexico (1970). From the exhibition “Danny Lyon, Photo-Film,” 
organized by the Center for Creative Photography, Tucson, Ariz., in collaboration with the 
Museum Folkvang, Essen, Germany. 


PROVIDENCE HAS NOT CREATED mankind entirely independent or entirely free. It is true, that around every 
man a fatal circle is traced, beyond which he cannot pass; but within the wide verge of that circle he is powerful and 
free: as it is with man, so with communities. The nations of our time cannot prevent the conditions of men from 
becoming equal; but it depends upon themselves whether the principle of equality is to lead them to servitude or 
freedom, to knowledge or barbarism, to prosperity or wretchedness. 


—ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, Democracy in America (1835 and 1840) 
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DON’T OVEREXPOSE YOUR 
ARTWORK OR YOUR ARTIFACTS 





PRESERVE THEM WITH KSH UVALITE PLUS. Both daylight and 


fluorescent lamps are sources of ultraviolet light, and these are the leading causes of dete- 


rioration of priceless artwork, artifacts, and the fading of organic material as in office 





furnishings. KSH Uvalite Plus light fixture lens is an overlay manufactured 
from special ultraviolet filtering acrylic which absorbs virtually all of the destructive energy 


up to 400 nanometers -- protecting against ultraviolet deterioration. In addition, 





KSH Uvalite Plus protects fabric, drapes, and any colorful organic material found in fur- 





nishings such as silk, lace, cotton -- even leather. KQLite So if you want to keep your 
Mona Lisa from becoming “Moan-A-Lisa,” specify KSH Uvalite Plus overlays for your 


lensed or louvered fluorescent luminaires. Send for brochure. 








ICI Acrylics Inc. 
K-Lite Division 
4 10091 Manchester Road 
IN Green St. Louis, MO 63122 
= Lights 314-966-3111 
omer as eae heeaier FAX 800-554-8365 


For details, circle #194 on the reply card. 


_ 
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Regardless of the size of your job, we can handle it. The largest mural, or simply one roll of film. 


ROSS-EHLERT PHOTO LABS/CHICAGO 225 W. Illinois St. Chicago, IL 60610 TEL: 312/644-0244 FAX: 312/644-4582 6 na Pin banB f 
COLORHOUSE 1919 Empire Ave. Burbank, CA 91504 TE: 818/566-6200 FAX: 818/840-0185 rofesstonal Photo roup 0 


K+LCUSTOM PHOTOGRAPHICS 222£ 44th St. New York, NY 10017 TEL: 212/661-5600 FAX: 212/286-1773 
NEWELL COLOUR LABORATORY 221 N. Westmoreland Ave. Los Angeles, CA 90004 _ IEl: 213/380-2980 FAX: 213/739-6984 4q e 


ROSS-EHLERT PHOTO LABS/ORLANDO 505 Lake Destiny Dr. Orlando, FL 32810 _ TEL: 407/660-0606 FAX: 407/660-9299 





For details, circle #83 on the reply card. 
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FAX-IT-FAST* 


MUSEUM NEWS 
READERS CAN 
GET MORE 
INFORMATION 
ABOUT ANY OF 
THE PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES 
ADVERTISED IN 
THIS ISSUE OR 
DESCRIBED IN 
MARKETPLACE. 


LOOK FOR THE 
NUMBER AT THE 


BOTTOM OF 


EACH ADVER- 
TISEMENT OR 
PRODUCT 
DESCRIPTION, 
AND CIRCLE 
THAT NUMBER 
ON THIS LIST. 
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THE CARD AND 
DROP IT IN THE 
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THE POSTAGE). 


YOUR REQUEST 
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ATTENTION. 
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*For Free Product 
Information Only 
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MUSEUM NEWS provides 
thought-provoking insights and 
practical advice in every issue. 
Subscribers receive six issues (one 
year) of MUSEUM NEWS for 
$38* 


*Members of the American 
Association of Museums receive 
Museum News as one benefit of 
membership. 


Rates are subject to change without 
notice. 


INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
of AAM receive MUSEUM 
NEWS and Aviso subscriptions, 
information on job openings, 
invitations to AAM’s Annual 
Meeting, discounts on AAM 
bookstore items, eligibility for 
group insurance, and more. 


Individual memberships are 
nontransferable. 


INSTITUTIONAL 
MEMBERS of AAM receive 
MUSEUM NEWS and Aviso 
subscriptions, expert 
representation of professional 


interests in Washington and the 


private sector, invitations to 
AAM’s Annual Meeting, 
discounts on AAM bookstore 
items, eligibility for group 
insurance, and more. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 


Museum Staff and 

Museum Association 

Staff 

(Dues are based on annual 

income) 

$125 ($55,001 or more 

$105 ) $45,001-—$55,000 
$85 LU $35,001-$45,000 
$65 ) $25,001-$35,000 
$55 (1 $20,001-$25,000 
$45 () $15,001—$20,000 
$35 1 $15,000 or less 
$25 UO non-paid staff 

$100 O Trustee 


Membership in AAM includes 
$19 from annual membership 
dues applicable to a 
subscription to Museum 
News, except for students and 
retirees. All dues are subject to 
change without notice. 


AAM 


Museum and Related 
Organizations: 

Multiply your annual 
operating budget 

($ ) x .001. 
Minimum dues are $75 
Maximum dues are $15,000 


Please choose one— 
LL) NONPROFIT 
J For PROFIT 


Membership in AAM includes 
$19 from annual membership 
dues applicable to a 
subscription to Museum 
News. All dues are subject to 
change without notice. 





Affiliated Individual 


Categories 

$25 UO Student* 

(Please provide copy of ID) 

$25 U) Retired Museum Staff 
or Retired Trustee* 

*Please circle one— 

Museum News Aviso 


$35 U Librarian/Academician 
$35 U) Press/Public 


Independent Professional: 

$125 O) Income $25,000 or 
over 

$65 UO) Income under 

$25,000 

(Individuals supplying goods 

and/or services to the museum 

field are ineligible for staff 

membership. This category 

includes self-employed 

individuals. ) 
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() Firm (BENEFITS FOR 2 
PEOPLE) $350 

QQ) ADDITIONAL STAFF $100 
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